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RITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
$2, SACKVILLE STREET, eee NING MEETING, 
eee 20,8 p.m. The following Papers ad 
els - ——— thon oy by Rev. H. J. 
DU KIN INFIELD ASTLEY, 
«The Forest of Galtres,’ ey % W. KERSHAW, Esq., M.A. F.8.A. 
GEU. PATRICK, A R.1.B. A. 


Hon 
Rey. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. Secs. 


G RAMMAR SCHOOL, KIRTON, near BOSTON 
(LINCOLNSHIRE). 

WANTED, HEAD MASTER to commence Duties in MAY NEXT. 
Graduate of some U: “reheat | in the United Kingdom, duly qualified to 
Instruct Classes in Science Subjects. Salary 85/., and 2/. Capitation on 
all Scholars. Fifty-five Scholars last Term, sixteen of whom were 

Good oo and Garden provided, Rates and Taxes paid. 





OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An ORDINARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 
guumene®: January 21, atirp.m., in CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, Fleet 
Stree! Mr. G. J. TURNER will read a Paper on ‘HENRY III. 
and his SHERIFFS.’ 


cus FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, 


The TWENTY-SIX'TH gg tt AL MEETING st the SOCIETY will be 
held at 22, ALBEMARLE REET, Piccadil on WEDNESDAY, 
January 20, at 8 rx. Benibition of a Medicine Nias! s Kit from Bondé, 
Central Africa, by Mr.R. WEBB. Presidential peg rc by Prof. YORK 

F. MILNE, Secretary. 








row Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


S.BOrAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS. WINTER EXHIBITION, 


° 
CLOSES on ‘SATU RDAY the sa 
East. . W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


5a, Pall Mall 
dD bt AR Be A ES 
EXHIBITION of his WORKS DURING JANUARY. 
Catalogues 1s.—CARFAX & CO., Ltd., 17, Ryder Street, 8t. James's. 
From 10 to 6. 


ICKINSON GALLERY. — WATER-COLOUR 

DRAWINGS by Miss BESSIE WIGAN illustrating ‘“WANDER- 

INGS and WANDERERS,’ at 114, NEW BOND STREET, W. On view 
on and after JANUARY 18, 1904, 10 to 6. Admission by Address Card. 











r twenty-five boarders. Candidates must be between 
the ages of 25 rte 40.—Application, with copies of three recent Testi- 
monials, to reach me, the undersigned, not — than JANUARY 30 
inst. Personal seen isa disqualificatio 

N H. ‘TOOLEY, “Glerk to the Governors. 
6, Bridge Street, Boston. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. 

The GOVERNING BUDY are about to appoint a new PRINCIPAL 
on the retirement of Mr. Herbert Tomlinson, F.R.S. ‘The duties will 
be to direct the whole Educational Work of the Institution in its 
various branches—Day Technical College for Men (200), Day College 
for Women (300), Day School of Art (150), Evening Classes (2,000), 
Domestic Economy School for Girls (40), with the bray superintend- 
ence of the Secondary Day School for Boys and Girls (300), and to 
fo remy | undertake the higher teaching of One Department of 

ience, Pure or Applied. 

Salary beginning at 6001. a year. 

Candidates between the ages of 30 and 50 preferred. 

Applications should be sent in on forms, which (together with 
memorandum of duties) can be obtained at the Institute, to the 
Secretary on or before FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 


Bork ouGH of SWINDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
The COMMITTEE invite applications for the position of PRINCIPAL 
| ee eee and NOKTH WILTS TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


Salary 3501. a yea 
Candidates must not be ever forty years of age, and preference will 
be given to the Graduate of a British University. Canvassing will be 
re; ed as a disqualification. 
rticulars of duties and terms of appointment, with For 0 











EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
‘Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
or to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


60 pa 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


jewspa 

PENSION ‘ONS —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 261. and the Women 20!. per annum each, and they include 

The “ Royal Menage Pension Fuad,’ *which was woos sree in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to te the great ad ie News 
Trade has sare under the rule of “Her late Majesty Ganon v ‘ictoria, 

rovides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 

e Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
“mee priate Memorial ot the Queen’s beneficent reign. 
e ‘‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 2 251., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “ ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a stauneh supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

‘The “‘ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 165i. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8c. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





m of 

w must be returned by SATU get the 30th JANU- 

Nisa instant, may be had from W. SEATON, Secretary. 
Education Office, Town Hall, Swindon, aenieg ih 1904. 


STATISTICAL and SOCIAL ENQUIRY 
SOCIETY of IRELAND. 
BARRINGTON LECTURE TRUST. 
LECTURES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
LECTURER WANTED. 

The TRUSTEES of the BARRINGTON LECTURE FUND, in con- 
junction with the Statistical and Social Enquiry Society of Ireland, 
hereby give notice that they intend to appoint a LECTURER on 
POLITICAL ECONOMY and SUCIAL SCIENCE for the year 1904, who 
shall, in accordance with the terms of the Will of the late John 
Barrington, who died in the year 1836, deliver Lectures “in various 
towns and villages in Ireland on Political Economy in its most extended 
and useful sense, but | bias as relates to the conduct and duty of 
people to one anothe 

The Trustees will fenuite such Lecturer to deliver Fifty Lectures in 
stch Counties in Ireland as they may decide upon. Fee for the Course 
Two Hundred Guineas (2101). Noexpenses paid. Intending Candidates 
are invited to send in their names and qualifications, with not more 
than Six Testimonials, to the Honorary SecrEerani£s OF THE STATISTICAL 
anv Sociat Enquiny Sociery or IreE.anp, No. 35, Molesworth Street, 
Dublin, before FEBRUARY 1, 1904, to whom those requiring farther 
information are referred. 








[ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 

A vga ae BOARD is about to appoint a LECTURER on 
PHYSICS. The Lecturer will be required, in addition to teaching 
Physics for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. London Examination, to 
assist in the teaching of Chemistry for the same. The Lecturer must 
be qualified for recognition as a Teacher of Physics by the University 
re —— The attendance required will not exceed three days a 


W Applications must be sent in to the Warden not later than 
MUNKO SCOTT, Warden. 
“hcae Street, Mile End, E. 


pLYMovTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
SCIENCE, ART, and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
Applications are invited for the post of FIRST ASSISTANT 
MASTER in the ART SCHOOL. Salary 140/. per annum, rising by 
annual increments of 10] to 160/. Applicants must possess a thorough 
knowledge of Design and Figure Draughtsmanship. Further particulars 
may be obtained from 





a COOK, Education Secretary. 
18, Princess Square, Pipmouth 





City of LivV&B ro Oo tk. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the BOYS’ SCHOOLS of the 
LIV. ree INSTITUTE in succession to Mr. W.C. Fletcher, M.A., 
who has bee Chief Insp of S dary Schools under the 
Board ef Edvca 

The Taterpoel “City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the 
a Institute the gift of that Institution together with ite valuable 
propert; 

The sppointment of a Head Master will be made by the Liverpool 
Ed on Committee on the present occasion, pending the 








ERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, SBRISTOL.—REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, & 
JUNIOR ENGLISH MASTER. Commencing Salary 1201, or 140l. if 
the Candidate is G4 and wishful to teach Evening Classes in Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Physics. Candidates must state that they have read 
the printed particulars which can be obtained from the Recisrrar by 
sending a stamped addressed a Applications must be sent to 
him not later than JANUARY 2 


GcIENCE and ART SCHOOLS, BIDEFORD.— 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ASSISTANT TEACHER (MALE). 
Salary 52/. per annum. Must have A.C.'.C.—Apply Hon. Src., with 
particulars. 








of a Board of Governors of the Institute. 
The salary offered is 1.0001 per annum. 
The H Master will be required to devote the Mona of his time to 
the direction and superintendence of the of 
the schools, and to teach personally only so far as in his "judgment may 
bs ee to and consistent with the efficient discharge of those 
uties. 
The Head Master will not be allowed to take Boarders. 
‘The engagement of the Head Master will be subject to termination by 
six months’ notice on either side 
A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appoint- 
ment ag: be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Harold Whalley, Mount 
Street, Liverpool, to whom applications, endorsed ‘‘ Head-Mastership, 
giving particulars of age, qualifications, and experience, together w: th 
my S dees ted copies of the Ss genrygep a ae sae of not more than 
Oonials, must be sent than JANUARY 30, 1904. 


vassing of the Directors of the Live 001 Institute, Members of 
the City Council, or of the Education Committee, will di ualify 
Candidates. WARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 
December 23, 1903. 








ORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 


The NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite ee 
for the undermentioned appointments in their PUPIL ERS’ 
ph tether conducted under the new regulations of the Board of 
Education 

3 ASSISTANT MASTER to teach chiefly Literary Subjects. Com- 
mencing salary 130] per annum. 

2 ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach General Subjects, including 
Masnemasee a ay possible, Voice Production. Salary 1201. per annum. 
wn handwriting, stating age, degrees, 
ont" other ee teaching experience in Secondary School or 
P. T. Centre, and Sota by mot more than three recent Testi- 
monials, must be lodged with the Organizer of Higher Education, 
Technical Institute, Norwich, on or before MONDAY, January 25, 1904. 

The Persons ap ray will be expected to take up their duties 


EARLY in yy 
K H. NEWMAN, Organizer of Higher Education 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MEK, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, Surrey 

(High Class), conducted by Miss E. DAMES, M.A. D Litt. (Lond } 
late Classica) Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff TT horoug’ 
education on the principle of asound mind in a sound body. — 
and German a speciality. NEX'T TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
4 can be} obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who from their extensive and personal knowled, Xe 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Eng 
and Abroad, will furnish eareful selections if supplied with detaiie 1 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


LECTURES ON GREEK ARCHX OLOGY. 

Prof ERNEST GARDNER will give the following Counens of 

LECTURES :—The GODS in GREEK ART, on MONDAY at *. 

beginning JANUARY 18. General Course on GREEK SCULPTURE, 

on MONDAYS and W EDNESDAYS ait 30, beginning JANUARY 13 
Also Classes, by arr for P a Advanced 

Students. 

i) — Lecture of each Course open to the Public without Paymen*> 

or Ti 
For father particulars apply to 

. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on ‘SCHILLER'S =e one 
Ww ORK’ will be delivered by Prof. JOHN G. ROBERTSON, 

D., University Professor of German, at KING'S COLLEGF, 
LONDON, on consecutive THURSDAYS, at 4.30 p.m., commencing on 
THURSDAY, January 21, 190% ——— price 5s., may be obtained 
from the Srcurrany oF KIxG's Co Strand, W.C 


UNivensity of LONDON, 


LECTURES ON ADVANCED BOTANY. 

TEN LECTURES on ‘The MORPHOLOGY and AFFINITIES of the 
NON-FILICINEAN FAMILIES of VASCULAR cep dl wil 
be given at the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GUWEd STREET, W.t., 
4 ‘ese D.H ope M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S., on the following TURSDAYS, 

1. :—JANUARY 26; FEBRUARY 2, 9, 16, 23; MARCH 1, 8, 15, 22, 
29, * oO, 


There is no Fee for the Course. Cards of admission and a detailed 
Syllabus may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 


P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar 
SCHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL 


\O ECONOMICS.—TEN LECTURES will be given by Prof. PATRICK 
are on ‘OBSERVATION and METHOD in SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDIES’ at CAXTON HALL, Caxton Street, Westminster, on 
THURSDAYS, beginning JANUARY 21, at 430 p.m. Course Ticket, 
7s 6d.; Single Lecture, ls.—All inquiries’ as to these Lectures, and the 
other Work of the School, to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., Mrs, G. F. 
Hit, 10, Kensington Mansions, Earl's Court, 8.W. 


‘RENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.— 

History of the Langusge, Literature, and Art Vernacular taught 

by Conversational Method Lessons given in French or in Enghseh 
as preferred.—M. Forn£, M.A. Paris Univ., 6, Sydney Street, 8S. W. 


‘DITORIAL or SUB- EDITORIAL WORK 
REQUIRED. Thirteen years’ experience. Amateur Sport a 
speciality. Monthly or Weekly, requiring part time preferred.—'., 
care of H. Freeman, 9, Fleet Street, E.C. 


SSISTANT LIBRARIAN to a leading 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY in London desires a post in a similir 
capacity, or would take charge of a Private Library. Nine na if 
experience. Excellent Testimonials.—Address W. T., care of RK 
Porter, 7, Princes street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ANTED, POSITION as ASSISTANT in a 
LIBRARY by YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 19. hi a. Vs 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


ENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES SORTED ant 
W CATALOGUED. Terms moderate.—H. H. H., Wiverton Hotel, 
115, Queen’s Gate, 8. W. 


St UDENT DESIRES CORRESPONDENCE with 
K another who has travelled Holland and is interested in Netherlan: » 
and Léige in Seventeenth Century. State terms.—Wentworth House, 
Keymer, Sussex. 


HORTHAND-TYPIST (LADY) desires an 
ENGAGEMENT.—©M. F., 32, Biythwood Road, Crouch Hil), N. 

































































A GENTLEMAN well known in Literary | and 
Social Circles, with 25 years experience in the Newspeper 

Publishing and Editorial Departments, would like to be ASSOC: za 

in the ACIIVE MANAGEMENT of an absolutely sound PUBLISHING 

or ADVERTISING FIKM, Nees terol nt ulti: me Roe > as 

has travelled a great deal and 8; gang 

po given and required. ag cen with _— particulars, Box 105, 
Willing’s Advertising Ottices, 125, Strand, W.C. 
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fe et 


rer Translations, Research Work (Eng- 


et and Abroad), Shorthand, writing. “ane trained as 
oh Perrnsntour (Nat Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 


| ~~] 78 Conduit Street, Bond Street, 


RRESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 


MUSEUM or elsewhere on term: testi- 
monials.—X. Y. Z., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
E.c. 














XPERIENCED ADVERTISEMENT 

4 TRAVELLER WANTED on the STAFF of an old-estadlished 

WEEKLY TRADE NEWSPAPER.- Apply, stating experience, in the 

first instance by letter only, to Manacer, Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette, 
81, Farringdon Street, Lon on, EC. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Fe 4 MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Cire &c., Dupl icated. Usual terms. References. 
Established —— qven, years. —Sikzs & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith Road, W 








VY PE-WRITING.—-Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 

uickly and accurately.—Miss E. M ‘fircan, 5, Maitland Park Koad, 
verstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


'YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 


MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 





dispatch, 10d. per 1 words. Meetii ngs attended and Ver' m or 

Condensed Keports furnished. 8; al Terms for Contracts or large 
rome Ty ss E. Moxcan, Bush Lane “House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, E.C. 





UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 

PLAYS, &c to be TYPE-WRITTEN secure the best work (at 9d. 

rt 1,000 words) from M. Srvcanr, Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, 
arrow. 


‘Y PE- WRITING. —LEGAL, AUTHORS’ MSS., 

and all LITERARY WORKS executed accurately, promptly. 

Duplicates. Latest Machine. %d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Worrr, 18, 
Sheppard Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly, on good paper, at Is. 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


M°s. and other Work promptly and neatly 
TYPED by Ay ¢? (Higher Local Certificate, also French and 
—B. R., 34, Royal 











German), 10d. per 1,000, including paper and postage 
scent, W w. 





r YRACING, TYPE - WRITING, SHORTHAND 

(Tuition). — LEGAL, GENERAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and 
ENGINERRING WORK TYPED and LITHOGKAPHED. Usual 
terms.—Missrs Davipson and Hype Warren, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS. &c., 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantit:es A orders Promptly 
executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Ri 
Clapham, 8. W. 


UTHORS' MSS. TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy 

and ee . per 1,000, including Paper and Postage ; also 

Shorthand. — . Roninson, 8, Westover Koad, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8. we 


YWPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of teow! | experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research. Revision, Treaciation. References to Authors.—Tue Cam- 
BRIDGE Type-Waitinc AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of a hey gerd he prrea Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Brroues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


THENHZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
opp a Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c, is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWs, and 
BRIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


\’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
’s Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn V laduct, } E. Cc. 


























Catalogues, 


ESSKS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BUOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


QED and RARE BOOKS, 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 


66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Dealers in Kare, Ancient, and Modern Books. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Noted Bi lly and Bi 
An extraordinarily valuable Collection of RARE ENGLISH BOOKS, 
including First or Earl Lyd fd the Writin, oN bot Bees every 
oe Author from CHAUCE! NSO 8yo. 
Con’ ons, — Selling Prices, of nearly 4,000 ponds ks. 
ay cloth, — —y 4 


* This Catalogue has fe pronounced on all sides to be the most 
wasivecting Bookseller's Catalogue on the subject ever issued. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW PURCHASES. 


Books on all Subjects, including a fine Collection of Stamped and 
elaborately = tooled old Bookbindings, and pac arm very beautiful 
ancient Illuminated Manuscripts. 578 pp. 8vo, con’ ing Descriptions, 
with io lew prices, of 4 vz! uable ks Titustrated with 9 Coloured 

and 198 I and old Bindings. Cloth, post 








free, 6s. 
It has been found ——_ necessary | to make the above charges 


for our Catalogues. iy F nye an oO rom 
irresponsible person t of the Catalogue will, however, be 


deducted from Nhe first order of 2/. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 


LEIGHTON’S 
‘ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING ROOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 
Parts III.—¥., D—M, with 380 Ill i in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 














TO BOOKBUYERS. 
((LEARANCE CATALOGUE of BOOKS in all 


/ Branches of Literature—First Editions and Scarce Works. 
Prices low ; genuine bargains.—Catalogues only post free from 
J. Batpwtn, 133, Monier Road, Victoria Park, London, E. 


M. MURPHY’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

e (No. 9) of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

offered at greatly reduced prices in order to make room for fresh 

—— ases. Post free on application. Full value given for Small or 
rge Quantities of Books. - 49, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 








THE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on page 68. 





OR SALE, a COMPLETE SET of the 
BLOEMFONTEIN FRIEN oie Edited by the War Corre- 
ndents during the Ri f by rd 5 
und or unbound, as desired.— Apri , x /* # Dheawain Press, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


OARD and RESIDENCE in “comfortable, well- 

arran House (Private Family) in BAY: aE Well suited 

for a Gentleman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. ar to Stations 

and Omnibus. Keferences exchanged. —Addrees H. _¥g Atheneum 
Press, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


"TV UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central.—Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. and C. 
nn No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
fells. 














Sales by Auction. 
Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by Ray coees a Beenie Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
n TUES ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION ‘a ENGRAY INGs, inctuding a Series of Sacred British 
Portraits — Caricatures and Sporting Prints — English and Foreign 
‘Topography—Fancy Engravings, &c.; also Water-Colour Drawings and 
Oil Paintings. 


Library of the late Rev, THOWUAS WILLIAMS, M.A, 
removed from Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring, and other 
Properties, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

y AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, January 20 and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
i 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, including Omar ig ie 

ubaiyat, Translated by FitzGerald, 1859 — Meyer's British rds, 

Coloured Plates—Scrove’s Salmon Fishing, First Edition, uncut— 

Whitefield’s Hymns. 1753—Keats’s Endymion, First Edition—Dickens’s 

Pickwick Papers, in the Original Parts - Egan’s Life in London—Gold- 

smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Coloured Plates, uncut -Fitzherbert's 

1568 - Moore and Lindley’s Ferns, Coloured Plates—Bacon's 








HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
Notes on New and Forth and Classified Lists 
of Books, is issued by Witriams & Nore ATE, Book Sooeen \4, Hen. 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 





Advancement of Learning, First Edition—Annais of Sporting, 13 vols. 
—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols.—Syntax in Paris, uncut— 
Les Coustumes d’Anjou et du Maine, 1486—Goula’s Humming Birds— 
Mayer's Views in Palestine and Berge Coloured Plates—Autograph 
Letters, &c., relating to hem ng Sg 57 vols.—Books illustrated = 

and Broa‘sides—A fing 





HEN YOU REQUIRE BOOKS, Scarce, Second- 

hand, or New, in General or Educational Literature, write 

Gattoway &’ Porter, ‘Booksellers, Cambridge. CATALOGUES post 
free. Libraries supplied. Kooks Bought. 





ATALOGUE No. 39.—Etchings by Whistler— 
J bg va 8 Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings—Engravings by 
—_— — Drawings of the Early English School—Illustrated ooks 
orks of John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™a. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
aun. in fine states only.—Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 








N ATURAL HISTORY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 

including GURNEY & JACKSON’S PUBLICATIONS, Yarrell's 
Birds, Forbes's Mollusca, &e., at cheap prices.—CATALOGUE on 
application to E Fowxtr, Chu:ch Street, Liverpeol. 





an 
Iilumizated MS. on Vellum - Choiee 4 emg a —Autograph Letters and 
Edge nting — First Editions of 
ten ‘Authors — aw Nay * ne Works in General 
Literature. 








Collection of Miniatures, Enamels, China, and other Works 
of Art. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will a SRL. 
by AUCTION, at ey Secgeanssan a. ge 

on FRIDAY , January 2 22, at ten minu WS omg A ge préelnelv 
WORKS of ART and DECORA TIVE EFFE 8, including a Co lection 
of English and French Mi es and tersea and other 
Boxes, China, Curiosities, &c. 








Old English China ana Earlv Silver, the Property of a 
CULLECTOR, 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

on FRIDAY, January 29, a choics CO .LECTION of OLD 

ag «HINA and EARLY SILVER, the Property of a COL 





————— 
The valuable oe af En hem Coins of the late 


'AMUEL HA Esq. 
MESSRS. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL ae AUCTION’ (by order of the Executors), at their 
House, No. oh ng Street, a — reset DAY, 


Following Days, tl 
DOLLECTION of of ENGLISH COINS of the ‘aso samune ne HAW ee ae 
of jP gs 1, com orogy| —— Coins—Early English Cont 
Silver Coins from Edw III. to Victoria—Copper ang 
} Coins from Charles II. a of the Isle of Man—Proots jy 
Silver—Proof Sets—English Coronation Medals— Coin Cabinets, &, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


The original Manuscript of the First Book of ‘ Paradise Lost? 
M*vnsr SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


pt. ag Dd: AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ONDAY, January 25, at 3 o'clock pre- 
clsly, aoa —-H MANUSCRIPT of the First’ Book of Paradise 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Law Books, including the Libraries of two Barristers— 
orks on Indian Law, Srom the Library of J.D. MA YNE, 
Esq. (retiring from practice). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, ae Bret Lane, W.C., on 

FRIDAY. January 22, at 1 o'clock, ALUABLE LAW 
— the above Libraries, and ma. rising a Set of the Law 
Reports from the commencement to 1902, vols. calf—another Set to 
894, 250 vols. calf—a Complete Set of the Weekly Reporter, 51 vols., 
1852-1902 Chancery Keports, by van, wry, Smale, Giffard, Kay, 
Johnson, and others— Foster and Finlascn's 3 Y Niai Prius Reports, dy vole’ 
and others in King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer—Law 
Reports in the Calcutta, Allahabad, Bombay, and other Courts, from 
1876 to 1899, 92 vols.- Moore's East indian Ap — Cases and others on 
Indian Jurisprudence — Useful Modern Text-Books—Mahogany Book. 
case, &c. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C, 
on TUESDAY, January 26, VALUABLE BOOKS, ge Dugdaie’s 
Monasticon, by Caley. Ellis, and Bandinel, Best Ed: tion, 8 vols.— 
Blometield’s Norfolk, 11 vols., and others relating & 9 the County— 
‘Thomson’s Seasons, with Plates by Bartolozzi—a Set of the Doves 
Press Publications Iesues from the Vale and other Modern Presses— 
The Works of Thackeray and Dickens, Library Editions, in half. 
morocco—the Writings of Modern Authors. including several First 
Editions and er Letters from Oscar Wilde— ‘Topographical and 
Genealogical Books l and Kay 8 Publica- 
tions—Society of Biblical Arche ology, 1872 to 1893—a Complete Set of 
the Archeological Journal from 1844 to 1903—Recent Books from a 
Reviewer's Library, &c. 














on app 





Curios, 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, January 19 and 20, at 
half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 
will be held at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C., and will include, amongst other things, a Spanish 
Cabinet, Bone and Tortoiseshell inlaid, Fifteenth Century—Chinese and 
Japanese Porcelain, Bronzes, &c.—a magnificent New Zealand Feather 
x— Servian Robe — Paintings — Prints — also a smal! Collection of 
Military Medals and Decorations, including one Ten-Bar Peninsula— 
and Curios from all parts of the World. 
On view Monday 10 to 4 and mornings of Sale. 
application. 


Photographic Cameras and Lenses by Best Makers and all 
kinds of Photographic Accessories, Scientific and Electrical 
Apparatus, 

FRIDAY, January 29, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R, J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., PHOTOGRAPHIC 

CAMERAS, Hand and Studio, Lenses, Shutters, and all kinds of 

Accessories—Field and Astronomical Glasses— Microscopes, Biological 

and Histological—ftine Microscopic Slides, Objectives, and Accessories— 

ee Apparatus and Fittings—smali Motors and Dynamos—Lathe 

Parts and ‘Tools—Mechanical Models—Lecturers’ Object Lanterns and 

pM — eter and Films—Phonographs and Records—and a 

large quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues oa 
application. 


MESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, 8t. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On WEDNESDAY, January 20, MODERN 
PROOF ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. 

On FRIDAY, January 22, PORCELAIN and 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE from numerous sources. 

On SATURDAY, January 23. MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS of Mrs. W. U. T. DOBSON, deceased, J. C. 
BOWRING, Esq , deceased, and others. 

On MONDAY, January 25, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS of the late JOSEPH WA" TLING, Esq., J. P. ATKINSON, 
Eeq., J. BLACKSTONE, Esq., and others. 


Catalogues on 














NOW READY, JANUARY NUMBER, 4s. 
Annual Subscriptions, 12s. post free. 


M I N D. 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Prof. E. B. TITCHENER, American 
Editorial Representative, and Dr. E. CAIRD, Prof. WARD, Prof. 
PRINGLE-PATTISON, and other Members of an Advisory Committee. 

Contents. 
The DEFINITION of WILL. F. H. Bradley. 
The RELATIONS of ETHICS to METAPHYSICS. W. H. Fair- 
brother. 
KANT'S TRABOCENDEMEAL IDEALISM and EMPIRICAL 

REALISM. II. C. M. Walsh. 

PROF. ADAMSON’S cueeemnnenens LECTURES. G. D. Hicks. 
CRITICAL NOTICES :— 

J. Dewey, ‘ Studies in yee Theory.’ 

R. Flint, ‘ Agnosticism.’ Mellone 

A. Riehl, a Binfuhruog in die Philosophie der Gegenwart. 


H. W. 
F. H. Hayw ok The Reform of Moral and Biblical Education on 
the Lines of Herbartianism, cde 1 om and the Ethical 
Needs of the Present Day.’ Foster W 
A. Rinet. ‘L’Etude Exp¢rimentale de *Tintelligence.’ J. L. 
Mcintyre. 
NEW BOOKS, 7. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 
NOTES :—Prof. Bain. W. L. Davidson.—Mind Association.—News 
and Corresponcence. 
Witliems & N +rgate, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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THE PICKERING CLUB CLASSICS. 


The PICKERING CLUB is the outcome of a frequently expressed wish among Book Lovers 
to possess in a worthy form absolutely complete editions of certain classical works, which, by reason 
either of their bulk or their lack of delicacy, are ordinarily issued in emasculated editions—and also of 
reproductions of superb editions of the past which have become scarce and are practically inaccessible. 


The PICKERING CLUB Classics will contain only complete unabridged works, edited by the 
foremost critics of the day, and illustrated with superb plates in photogravure. 


The Membership of the PICKERING CLUB is to be strictly limited to 375 Members, and there 
will be only 375 NUMBERED sets of the PICKERING CLUB Classics printed, the type being 
distributed immediately after completion of each work. Of the 375 copies, 25 will be printed on the finest 
Dutch hand-made paper, with duplicate sets of the plates, forming an édition de luxe of very exceptional 
magnificence, and 350 Copies on the best machine-made paper, forming the Club Edition. 


The purchase of the works of one author in the PICKERING CLUB Classics does not necessitate 
the purchase of those of other authors ; but any Member of the Club will, as far as possible, have the option 
of procuring a copy with the same number in any other set he may desire. 


The first publication of the PICKERING CLUB is a magnificent edition of the works of HENRY 
FIELDING in sixteen volumes, comprising the unabridged text of his Novels, Plays, Poems, and 
Miscellaneous Writings, profusely illustrated with superb plates in photogravure, with an Essay on the Life, 
Genius, and Achievements of Fielding by the late WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


For many years the demand for such an edition has been persistent. It took an American, viz., 
Prof. Lounsbury, of Yale, to remind Fielding’s admirers who clamoured for a monument that the real 
monument which Fielding’s memory most needed was a complete edition of his writings. He emphasized the 
fact that a large portion of Fielding’s works was practically inaccessible to the immense majority of English- 
speaking people; that we are the losers by this neglect more than he; and that the mystery which envelopes 

















much of Fielding’s career can never be cleared away, the estimate of his character and conduct can never 

be satisfactorily fixed, until everything he wrote has been put into the hands of independent investigators 
’] f=) 

pursuing separate lines of study. 


The present edition is intended to meet this need. It aims at being a jinal and definitive edition, 
and comparison of its contents with the contents of any other existing edition of Fielding’s works will, at 
least, ensure for it the claim of being by far the most complete edition yet published. 


The existing editions of Fielding contain little more than the novels, a part only of his work. The 
monumental edition of Sir Leslie Stephen is no longer obtainable. Since its publication new material has 
been discovered, and this has been incorporated in the PICKERING CLUB Edition, which is thus the 
fullest ever issued. Here will be found, besides Fielding’s novels, his twenty-five plays, his poems, his legay 
writings, and his miscellaneous writings, that part of his work especially characteristic, which alone reveals 
to us the man and his surroundings, which really embraced almost every phase of London life of the mid- 
eighteenth century. 


Full particulars as to price, contents, &c., of this magnificent edition will be found in the first number 
of “The PICKERING CLUB BOOKLETS,” which will be sent to any address on receipt of three stamps. 


The Secretary of the PICKERING CLUB will keep any appointment that intending Members make, 
and will send on approval to such intending Members the first set of the Series. All communications should 
be addressed to him at the Office of the Club, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


A Prospectus of the First Set of the Series on application. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS 
QUARTOS. 


Limited to 600 Copies on Hand-Made Paper and 50 Copies 
on Japanese Vellum for Sale in England and America. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
‘BEN JONSON’S ALCHEMIST. 


Edited, with Introduction and Glossaries, by H. C. 
HART. Title-Page Vignette of David Garrick as Abel 
Drugger. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net; on vellum, 21s. net. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


‘*The neatest and cheapest of all available libraries of 
reprints.’’"—Globe. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of the 
Kings of England, from Alfred to the Coming of the 
Tudors. Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT 
STEBLE, F.S.A. With a Portrait of Henry V. as 
Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 


3s. 6d. net. 
NEARLY READY. 
BY PROF. SKEAT. 
CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; or, 
Palamon and Arcite. Done into Modern English by 
the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontispiece. 
ls, net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s, 6d. net. 


OTHER VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
The LOVE of BOOKS. Being the 


PHILOBIBLON of RICHARD DE BURY. A Seal of 
Richard de Bury, as Bishop of Durham, is reproduced 
in Photogravure as a Frontispiece. 1s. net; quarter- 
bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net, 


SIX DRAMAS of CALDERON. Trans- 
lated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. _ Kdited, with 
Iutroduction and Notes, by H. OELSNER, M.A, Ph.D. 
3s. €d. net; quarter-bound vellum, &s. net. 


The CHRONICLE of JOCELIN of 
BRAKELOND: a Picture of Monastic Life in the Days 
of Abbot Samson. Newly Edited, with seer at an 
Notes, Table of Dates relating to the Abbe 
Oy rg ee and Index, by Sir ERNEST CLARKE, 

F.S.A. Reproduction of Seal of Abbot Samson (A D. 1200) 
as | gr eae 2s. @d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By WILLIAM ROPER. Togéther with Letters to and 
from his famous Daughter, Margaret Roper. With 
Engraved Portrait. 1s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 
3s, net. 








NOW RBADY. 
BROWNING’S ESSAY on SHELLEY. 


His Introduction to the Spurious Shelley Letters. 
With an Introduction by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS and SHIPPING. 
A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information. By 
FRANCIS MILTOUN. With 6 Coloured Plates and 
mapy Illustrations in the Text. 5s. net. 

NOW READY. 

The WORLD is OLD TO-NIGHT and 
NOEL, a Carol. The Music by JOSEPH MOORAT, 
from ‘ BETHLEHEM, 'a Nativity Play, by LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN. Designed, and with a Full-Page Illustra- 
tion, by PAUL WOODROFFE. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper, grey cover, ls. net each; bound in white, gilt, 
2s, 6d. net each. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

“AS the SPARKS FLY UPWARD.” 
Ballads and Poems. By DORA SIGERSON SHORTER. 
Post 8vo, ls. net. 


SOME DAINTY CALENDARS, 


The OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR. 
13 Drawings by BLANCHE McMANUS illustrating the 
*Rubdiyit,’ with Verses from FitzGerald’s first Transla- 
pag gee the Poem. The Illustrations printed in Colours. 
2s. net. 


The DANTE CALENDAR. 13 Draw- 
ings illustrating Episodes in the Life of Dante, with 
Corresponding Quotations from his Works. Hach 
Drawing printed in Crayon Red and neatly mounted 
on White Paper. 2s. 6d. net. 


The SMOKER’S CALENDAR. 13 
Drawings in Colour, representing the Smokers of the 
World, with appropriate Quotations and facts of 
interest to Smokers. Miniature 8vo, Plain, 1s. net; 
Coloured, 1s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, LimrrTeEp, 
The De La More Press, 298, Regent Street, W. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_— oo 


MR. MURRAY has just published the Autobiography 
of Brigadier-General Sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, 


ENTITLED 


FROM KABUL TO KUMASSI. 


With Illustrations by Lady HELEN GRAHAM, numerous Maps and Portraits of the Author, &c. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 








FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey (1768-1838). Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 
*,* With the exception of the correction of misprints and errors, all the reprints of The CREEVEY 


PAPERS are the same as the original edition. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GRANT, 


Sometime Member of Parliament for Inverness-shire, and Director of the East India Company. By 
HENRY MORRIS, Madras Civil Service (retired), Author of ‘The Lives of the Governors-General of 
India,’ &c, With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, net, [Just out. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 


By G. H. RITTNER. Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs taken by the Author, Square 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net [ Ready neat week. 


THINGS CHINESE; or, Notes Connected with China. 


By J. DYER BALL, M.R.A.S. M.N.C.Br.R.A.S., H.M. Civil Service, Hongkong; Author of ‘ Cantonese 


Made Easy,’ ‘ How to Speak Cantonese.’ Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
[Ready next week. 








A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. In 9 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
VOL, II. [Just out. 


No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in England, and for many years 
past the original Library Editions of the Earlier Works have been completely out of print, 


ANIMALS THAT HAVE OWNED US. 
= POLLOCK, Author of ‘Verses, Old and New,’ ‘A Nine Men’s Morrice.’ 


Square demy 8vo, 
[Ready next week, 





READY NEXT WEEK, a New Novel by Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, 
Author of ‘ The Dream and the Man,’ entitled--— 


PHG@BE IN FETTERS. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





SERMON AND PREACHER. 


Essays on Preaching. By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., London, Rector of St. Swithin’s, London 
Stone, with 8S. Mary Bothaw, E.C. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ Ready next week, 


A MANUAL OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 


For Students. 
College ; Physician to University College Hospital. 


Medium 8vo, 15s. net, 


With numerous Woodcuts from Micro-Photographs. 
[Ready January 19. 





NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 397.—JANUARY, 1904.—6s, 


1. The NEW SOCIALISM. 7. QUE “_ 4 By the Rev. M. Kaufmann. 
2. The HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY. By Col. E.M. | 8. POOLS, TRUSTS, and INDUSTRIAL COMBINA- 
Lloyd, R.E. Zi TIONS 2 Sn a. By Prof. S, J. 
3. The METRIC SYSTEM of WEIGHTS and MEASURES. pans - Ont Varveransy, 
9. . 
4. The ART of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By | * “7, CBBRYEY and bie CONTEMPORARIES. By 


Laurence Binyon. 10. LATEST LIGHTS on the HOMERIC QUESTION. 
MATTER and ELECTRICITY. By W.C. D. Whetham, | 1), The ABBE LOISY and LIBERAL CATHOLICISM in 


FRANCE. 
12, LORD SALISBURY and the QUARTERLY REVIEW- 


- 


F.R.S. 
Some TENDENCIES of MODERN SPORT. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


= 


By SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P., Professor of Pathology, University 
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~ MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 
NEW BOOK BY MR. W. H. WILKINS. LIST. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, Princess of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


W. H. WILKINS, M.A. F.S.A.,, 


Author of ‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,’ 


» &e. 
With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


*.* Caroline Matilda (1751-75) was the youngest sister of George III. She 
married Christian VIL. of Denmark, was suspected of an intrigue with Struensee, 
the Prime Minister, and was divorced and imprisoned. She was released by the 
interposition of G George IIL., and died at Celle, near Hanover, at the age of 24. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S SPEECHES: 


Being a Selection from the Speeches, Edicts, Letters, and 
Telegrams of the Emperor William II. 
Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 
8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
‘*One of the most interesting human documents recently published.”— Daily EFazpress, 


‘*Nobody can lay down this handy and well-appointed volume without feeling that he has been in 
contact with a keen, vigorous, and capacious intellect, with a Jarge and lofty patriotism, and with a 
politician, resourceful and practical in suggestion and careful and competent in detail...... The book is 
carefully and skilfully edited, without pedantry, yet with an accuracy which shows that Dr. Elkind is a 
master of English and possessed of great skill as a translator.”— Morning Post. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST AND THE GREAT LAKE 
REGION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, 
Author of ‘ The Great Deserts and Forests of North America,’ &c. 


8v0, 108. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With 1 Photogravure Plate and 15 other IMastrations. 


FREE TRADE with INDIA: 


Federation, 
Discussion. 


By 











Crown | Bv0, 6s, 6d. net. 


India’s Place in an Taperia) 


By J. M. MACLEAN, A Paper read before the Society of Arts, with Report of the 
8vo, 1s. net. 


The PRIME MINISTER'S PAMPHLET: a Study and Some 








Thoughts. By JULIAN STURGIS. 8vo, 1s. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, 407. JANUARY. 


Mr. MORLEY’S LIFE of GLADSTONE. 
FOLK-LORE of HUMAN LIFE. 
TELEPHONES in GREAT BRITAIN. 
The BOER in WAR and PEACE. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 

FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. 

The TARIFF CONTROVERSY. 


NEW omecnae in the FORUM and the ARCH Z0- 
LOGICAL MOVEMENT at ROME. 

FAHIE’S LIFE of GALILEO. 

SOME ASPECTS of MODERN GEOLOGY. 

JACOBITE SONGS. 


FREE TRADE and the UNIONIST PARTY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the ‘University of Oxford, 


JANUARY. Price is. 





ARTICLES. 


The —— <a ime AMAZON and NEGRO in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rey. 
son ‘ar 


CLARENDON’S ‘ HISTORY of the REBELLION.’ By C. H. Firth, LL.D. Part I. 

The NORTHERN QUESTION in 1716. By J. ¥F.Chance. Part II. 

THEODORE MOMMSEN. By F. Haverfield. 
NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

The OFFICERS of EDWARD the CONFESSOR. By J. H. Round. 

BISHOP HOOPER’S VISITATION of GLOUCESTER, 1551. By James Gairdner, 0.B. LL.D. 

LETTERS of TOBY and JAMES BONNELL. By C. Litton Falkiner. 

The ‘‘DISCOURS POLITIQUE” ATTRIBUTED to POMBAL. By G. C. Wheeler.—And others. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


George Edmunda- 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, Bind York, and Bombay. 





LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A 
SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 32s. net. 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOUGH, 
FIELD-MARSHAL. 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c. 
3ls. 6d. net. 
“A biography of unflagging interest, which commands 
the prai:e of all who are sensible of literary excellence.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


BY THAMES and COTSWOLD. By 
the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. With about 100 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* A bappy instance of that mingling of the picturesque 
and the historical which has Bowe rightly so great a charm 
for the reading public.” —Gilobd 


CANADA in the TWENTIETH 


CENTURY. By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of ‘ Wolfe 
and ‘The Fight with France for North America.’ 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, 16s. net. 

‘* His work is of quite exceptional value, for it shows inti- 
mate knowledge, great experience, and that sane and level 
temper of mind which sees men and things clearly, and 
fairly, and justly.’”-—Daily Chronicle. 


OLD CAPE COLONY: a Chronicle 


of her Men and Houses. By Mrs. A. P. TROTTER. 
With 100 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mrs, Trotter has a graceful pencil, and her book is a 


collection of sketches of quaint bits of old Dutch arcbi- 
tecture.” — Bookman, 


The TOMBS of the POPES. Trans- 


lated from the German of Gregorovius. With a Memoir 
by R. W. SETON WATSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
3s. €d. net. 


‘* An excellent piece of work. Will well repay perusal.” 
Spectator, 
NOW READY, FOURTH IMPRESSION OF 


The PRIVATE PAPERS of HENRY 


RYECROFT. By GEORGE GISSiNG. Crown 8vo, 6s 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 


MISS ELEANOR HAYDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 
An English Village Story. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Another delightful volume, descriptive and narrative, 
from the same pen which gave us ‘Travels Round our 
Village’ and ‘ From a Thatched Cottage,’ showing the 
same intimate sympathy and knowledge of the ways, the 
thoughts, and the speech of the English peasant.”— 7/imes. 


The LOG of a COWBOY. By Andy 


ADAMS. Illustrated by E. BOYD SMITH. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 


‘““Will very probably become a classic of American 
history.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS'S NEW VOLUME. 
MY POOR RELATIONS. 


Stories of Dutch Peasant Life. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The title reflects the humanity which shines from every 
page of the book.”—Punch. 
** These stories should be bought, read, and read again.” 
Daily News, 
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INDEX of ARCHAOLOGICAL 
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MODERN ENGLAND. 
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DAILY NEWS.—“ We have been deeply impressed by 
the volume before us...... The verse is always energetic and 
rich in significance, the characterization boldly and firmly 
sketched, and the action imagined with a rare instinct for 
the spirit of the scene. We shall await the next volume 
with deep interest.” 


The DIVINE VISION, and other 


Poems. By A. E. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 








NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


With Memoir and Notes, &c., by W. M. ROSSETTI. 
Crown 8vo, green cloth, 7s.6d. [Twuesday, 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER.’ 


RIO GRANDE’S LAST RACE, and 


other Verses. By A. B. PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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The VOICE of APRIL-LAND, and 


other Poems. By ELLA HIGGINSON. Pott 8vo, 5s. net. 
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With an Introduction, Com tary, and Tr 
by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 
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Twelve Stories and a Dream. 
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The Heart of Rome. 
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John Maxwell’s Marriage. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 








A Forest Hearth. 


A Passage Perilous. 


Price TWO GUINEAS net. 


CENTRAL ASIA AND TIBET. 


TOWARDS THE HOLY CITY OF LASSA. 


By SVEN HEDIN, 
Author of ‘ Through Asia,’ &c. 


Extracts from some Reviews. 
“A remarkable book upon a very remarkable journey. 
It is probably one of the last great narratives of genuine 
pioneer travel.”— Times. 
“The interest begins at the first page and endures to the 
end, and that interest is of the most varied kind.” 
Morning Post. 
** Welcomed among geographers all over the world.” 
ily Telegraph. 
** Will long be one of our standard books of travel.” 
Standard. 
**Incontestably a master work.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* The work of a born explorer.”—Daily Express. 
“* A work which will be welcomed wherever his bold spirit 
of adventure awakes an enviously responsive chord.” 
St. James's Gazette. 





NEXT WEEE, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A STUDY of BRITISH 


GENIUS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author 
of ‘The New Spirit,’ ‘The New Century,’ &c. 


POPULAR WORK BY CAPT. HAYES. 


NOW READY. THIRD EDITION. Entirely Re- 
vised throughout, and containing 279 new 
Illustrations, 658 in all, 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 34s. 


POINTS of the HORSE. A 


Treatise on the Conformation, Movements, 
Breeds, and Evolution of the Horse. By M. H. 
HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Veterinary 
Notes.’ 


MR. W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW 
NOVEL. 
READY SHORTLY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AN INARTICULATE GENIUS. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of ‘ The 
Situations of Lady Patricia,’ ‘A Girl of the 
Multitude,’ &c. 


HER OWN PEOPLE. By 


B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barring- 
ton,’ ‘Peggy of the Bartons,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 6s, 
“The story is clever and vivid, the talk and the cha- 
racters are in Mrs. Croker’s best manner.”— Times. 
‘* The average reader will be delighted with Mrs. Croker’s 
newnovel. Its pictures are vivid, intimate, and pregnant 
with the thoughts that spring from real portraiture. This 
is truly one of the rare novels which leave something 
behind them.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 
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WORLD. By STEPHEN HARDING. Ready 
JANUARY 25, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The TWINS of SKIRLAUGH 
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leather binding, gilt top. 
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Copyright Translation from the French of 
VICTOR HUGO, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 
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in announcing that he is now pub- 
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CAMERON, Author of ‘ Bitter Fruit,’ &. 


SLY BOOTS. By John Strange 


WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootle’s Baby,’ &c. 


DELPHINE. By Curtis Yorke, 


Author of ‘ Hush,’ &c. 


TOY GODS. By Percival Pickering, 


Author of ‘A Life Awry,’ &c. 
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MACLAREN COBBAN, Author of ‘The Green Tur- 
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SLAVES of PASSION. By Helen 


BAYLISS, Author of ‘A Woman in the City.’ 
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FOUR RED ROSES. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &c. 


ENTRAPPED. By Alice M. Diehl, 


Author of ‘ Fire,’ &c. 


IN STEEL and LEATHER. By 


R. H. FORSTER, Author of ‘ The Last Foray,’ &c. 


NURSE CHARLOTTE. By L. T. 


MEADE, Author of ‘Stories from the Diary of a 
Doctor,’ &c. 


A CRIMINAL CR@SUS. By 


GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of ‘The World 
Masters,’ &c. 


COUNTESS IDA. By Fred Whishaw, 


Author of ‘ Near the Tsar, Near Death,’ &c. 





GUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST. 
The LADY of the ISLAND. By 


GUY BOOTHBY, Author of ‘ Dr. Nikola,’ &c. With 12 
Superb Illustrations on Art Paper by A. T. SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF 
MODERN CLASSICs. 


A SERIES OF GREAT WORKS OF FICTION BY 
MODERN AUTHORS. 

Not Pocket Editions, but Large, Handsome, and fully 

Illustrated Volumes for the Bookshelf, printed in Large 

Type on the Best Paper. Biographical Introductions and 

Photogravure Portraits. 


Size, 8in. by 54in. Thickness, ljin. Prices: Cloth 
gilt, 2s. net each; leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 
3s. net each. Postage, 4d. 

Volumes now ready :—The THREE CLERKS. 
By ANTHONY TRoLLoPE.—The CLOISTER and 
the HEARTH. By Cuartes Reaps.—The 
WOMAN in WHITE. By Witkte Cot.ins. 
N.B.—As there is absolutely nothing on the 
market to approach these masterpieces for excellence 
of quality and cheapness, the public is particularly 
requested when buying them to see that they bear 
the imprint of JOHN LONG. 


London: 








MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTep, London. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


JOHN LONG, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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Japan: its History, Arts, and Literature. 
By Capt. F. Brinkley. Vols. III., IV., 
V., VI. Illustrated. (T. C0. & E. C. Jack.) 

Three Rolling Stones in Japan. By Gilbert 
Watson. With Illustrations. (Arnold.) 


In these thousand pages Capt. Brinkley 
completes his picture, historical and social, 
of Old and New Japan. The praise we gave 
his earlier volumes we can more than repeat 
of these, which become increasingly interest- 
ing as modern times are approached. To 
review them with the justice they demand 
is impossible within the space at our dis- 
posal. The work is eminently one to be 
read with attention and—as we shall have 
to point out presently—also with dis- 
crimination. 

In his chapters on the observances, 
festivals, pastimes, and refinements of the 
old Japanese, Capt. Brinkley has dealt with 
subjects scarcely touched hitherto by 
European writers, and with a fulness and 
authority that leave little to be desired. It 
may be true that most of their amusements 
called for little wit or ingenuity, but rather 
exercised the memory by a mechanical com- 
plication of pedantic rules. Nevertheless it 
is profitable to know with some exactness 
what were the diversions with which a 
people of great natural parts remained 
satisfied during hundreds of years. There 
was, too, even in their popular festivals— 
as any one who knew old Japan must 
remember—a certain grace and dignity 
which gave a tone to their enjoyment which 
we look for in vain in the Britain of steam 
and jron, and which possibly fifty years 
hence will not be discernible in Japan 
itself, 

The subjects of religion and superstitions 
are less satisfactorily dealt with. The 
Japanese have little definite religion; those 
who are not, so far as they are anything, 





pure materialists or agnostics, have a sort of 
system made up of shreds of Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and Confucianism, which is 
difficult to discuss. The chapters on these 
subjects are written in far too rhetorical a 
strain—the besetting fault of the book—and 
give, to our mind, a totally false notion of 
what Japanese thought really is on matters 
of this kind, so far as it concerns itself with 
them at all. Buddhism confiscated, so to 
speak, the national pantheon in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and in doing 
so ruined itself and arrested the develop- 
ment of the native faith, which, with its 
system of purification, might have developed 
an ethical code of considerable value. In 

oint of fact, however, the ruling classes 

ave always been governed by the precepts 
of Confucianism, which inculcates loyalty 
and obedience, valuable qualities in a des- 
potic state made up of despotic petty king- 
doms. We cannot linger over this portion 
of Capt. Brinkley’s work. Suffice it to say 
that the facts he cites do not, in our 
cpinion, support the large conclusions set 
forth in these somewhat magniloquent 
chapters. 

The drama in Japan was not one of the 
importations from China. It originated 
partly in the No, partly in the Kagura or 
sacred mimes, representing originally the 
dance by which the gods induced the Sun- 
Goddess to issue from the cavern into 
which she had retired on receiving from her 
brother the strange insult of having a horse’s 
hide flayed backwards thrown over her as 
she sat at her loom. Some learned folk see 
in this story a combination of myths founded 
upon eclipses and thunderstorms. The N6 
were dialogues of a rather common character, 
interrupted by choral narrative songs, made 
up largely of tags from the collections of 
little verses current in Japan from a very 
early time. Of one of these No—more 
correctly Wo no uta’, songs accompanying 
the No, which was a gesture dance—a 
full translation will be found in the third 
volume. The subject is the story of Benkei 
and Yoshitsune, which Capt. Brinkley 
appears to accept as assured history. 

The first strophe, sung by the chorus of 
pilgrims, consists of the quite simple sen- 
tence, tabi nokoromo wa suzukake no tsuyukeki 
sode ga shioruran (my travelling garment’s 
sleeve, hung with bells, is limp with dew), 
which is expanded into 

From traveller’s vestment 

Pendent bells ring notes 

Of py eee footfalls, 

And from road-stained sleeves 

Pendent dewdrops presage 

Tears of last meetings. 
It is difficult, no doubt, to render Japanese 
poetry into English, partly by reason of the 
word-conceits with which it abounds, but 
mainly on account of its suggestive character, 
which presupposes a knowledge foreigners 
cannot possess ; but the difficulty should be 
met by notes, and not by interpolating 
explanations which entirely destroy the 
character of the original, as in the above 
example. 

The drama, however, though influenced 
by No and Kagura, was not directly a 
product of either, but the result of a master 
of the ceremonies falling in love with a miko, 
or Kagura vestal, in the service of the 
Shogun Yoshiteru (middle of sixteenth 
century). Both were dismissed in conse- 





quence of this breach of etiquette, and took 
to performing in “ rounds” or shidai—still 
the word for theatre—in the open air to 
gain a livelihood. The best of the Japanese 
playwrights, we may add, are far inferior in 
technical and literary skill to the Chinese 
dramatists. 

The chapters on the history of the period 
of isolation—the two hundred and thirty 
years of the Tokugawa dynasty—are among 
the very best in the book. They give an 
admirable, trustworthy, picturesque, and 
original account of that Tndie-haten and 
most curious interlude in the play of 
Japanese national forces. It would be 
useless to attempt any summary of it here; 
names, places, events, are all too unfamiliar 
to a Western public to carry any meaning 
by their mere mention. Iyeyasu, the 
founder of the dynasty, was the Bismarck 
of Japan; but his further policy was very 
different: he secured the isolation of Japan 
just at the moment when she might have 
become the world-power of the Far East. 
Historical speculation is a futile amusement, 
but it can scarcely be doubted that had 
Japan profited by the opportunity of which 
Iyeyasu deprived her, she would have pre- 
vented the Tartar conquest of China, and 
herself have acquired that hegemony in 
Eastern Asia which Russia threatens to 
assume. The more recent history of Japan 
is ably dealt with, and the account of the 
Restoration of 1868 in particular is fresh, 
original, and, in the main, accurate. No 
mention, however, is made of the services 
rendered to Japan at that crisis by Sir 
Harry Parkes—services repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by the Japanese Government, and 
familiar to all who knew Japan in the middle 
sixties. Capt. Brinkley seems preoccupied 
by the idea that his part in life is to make 
a case for Japan—an entirely unnecessary 
task, as the facts speak for themselves; and 
it is to play this part adequately that he 
rather mars his book by a rhetoric which 
injures its authority, and by reticences which 
excite the distrust of the well-informed 
critic. As an illustration we may cite his 
remark about the first American minister 
to Japan, Townsend Harris (a rabid Anglo- 
phobe, who delighted in minute and ill- 
natured carping at everything British, then 
much the fashion on the other side of the 
Atlantic), who, he says, ‘‘ never wavered in 
his belief in the sincerity of the Japanese 
officials” he had to deal with in 1857 and 
later years—the very officials whom in his 
diary Harris is perpetually painting in the 
blackest colours and dubbing unmitigated 
liars, an altogether unjust accusation, for 
the officials, confronted with novel situa- 
tions, which they did not in the least 
know how to meet, merely said anything 
they could think of to tide over a 
difficulty. Harris and his colleagues were 
much more to blame in requiring from the 
Shogun what could justly be demanded only 
from a completely eauipped European State, 
ignoring the fact—which, however, was well 
known to them—that he was nothing more 
than the overlord of some 250 feudatories, 
over many of whom he had but a nominal 
control. 

The Tokugawa chapters show how little 
even the Samurai class had to do with the 
making of history, how largely its later 
developments were undesired results of the 
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action of the Shoguns themselves, and with 
what persistence the saving idea of the 
Mikadoate survived ages of its sequestra- 
tion from power—a persistence due mainly, 
no doubt, to the simple fact that it never 
occurred to the Shoguns to destroy what was 
no hindrance to their unrestricted exercise 
of all the functions of government as then 
understood. Capt. Brinkley shows, too, 
that the Revolution was the natural outcome 
of a situation that had been long preparing 
under Tokugawa rule; and it may be 
added that the progress achieved by Japan 
during the last thirty years is much less of 
a marvel than is commonly considered, due, 
as it is, largely not to any intellectual 
superiority of the Japanese over other Eastern 
peoples, but to the fact that they are as 
untrammelled by the Confucianism of China 
as by the religious prejudices of the Middle 
and Nearer East. What part Japan may 
ultimately play in the Far East it is hard to 
say, but, as these volumes amply show, the 
Japanese are out of all sympathy and touch 
with the West in relation to philosophy, 
art, music, poetry, and literature. It is, 
therefore, open to doubt whether, apart 
from questions of commerce and navigation, 
the predominance of Japan would be more 
advantageous to civilization as understood 
in the West than the predominance of 
Russia, who, after all, is not unsympathetic 
with the higher aspects of Latin and 
Teutonic civilization. In the present 
imbroglio the root principle is much the 
same on both sides—territorial or protec- 
torial aggrandizement at the expense of 
feeble folk like the Koreans, or un- 
organized folk like the Chinese. 

Mr. Watson and the other “rolling 
stones’? gathered no moss in Japan of 
the sort usual with globe-trotters. There 
are no dates, no statistics, no history, 
no gush—though the subject is “ torinaku 
adzuma” (cock-crowing East); but the 
—— crop is of a kind few gather, a 

arvest of dainty, humorous, quaint, out- 
of -the- world, by no means up - to-date 
scenes, adequately set forth in language 
such that ‘‘ the shadow of the West never 
blots out the sunshine of the East.” It is 
not a volume to review; it is all dulce, 
unspoilt by any mixture of wéile, and can 
only be exemplified. 

This is the introduction of the “rolling 
stones”’ to their most appropriate guide :— 


‘*A rosy young girl whom Tomi [their jin- 
rikisha mauktatantiaeel as his eldest daughter 
eneene Karakamoko San......This sounds large, 
gnates but......there was hardly enough of her to 
justify such a name,...... round, dimpled, dainty, 
with a comical little pussy-cat’s face ; almond 
eyes, opening on the world with an air of won- 
dering merriment,...... complexion fair, with a 
touch of rose,...... the jetty blackness of her hair, 
eyelashes, and eyebrows making it appear even 
fairer than it was,...... ridiculously small feet, 
which turned inwards as she stumped about on 
her high wooden sandals.” 


But “‘in spite of daily—nay, hourly—com- 
panionship, she always remained a mystery 
as far as we were concerned.’”’ In truth, 
there is no mystery at all. Underneath the 
quaint and charming surface of Japanese 
life there is nothing ; thought, imagination, 
fanc , are not there, though the outer 
broidery leads one to think they are—it is 
vacuity. 


They were never tired of watching the 
children :— 

‘‘An endless source of amusement—their 
wonderful clothes, their miniature grown-up 
ways, their exaggerated politeness...... and their 
general old-ivory air of grotesque comicality, 
would have an interest even for one who was no 
child-lover.” 

No better half-hour in a Japanese curio 
shop has ever been described than the very 
amusing one in this volume : — 

** The smiling faces,...... the low bows,...... the 
pantomimes of inimitable gesture, the thin dis- 
guise of innocent simplicity hiding the keen, 
shrewd, calculating brain, which never allowed 
itself to be defrauded of......even the fraction of 
a dollar ;...... the little boxes,...... dainty as the 
delicate trifles they contained, enveloped in 
innumerable faded [silk] cloths.” 

Lastly :— 

‘Such a wonderful scent always hung about 
them—a perfectly Japanese smell,...... nothing 
takes it away, not even the contact with Western 
odours—the subtle aromatic odour that nestles 
in the silken folds, filling the air with its silent 
suggestiveness of far-away lands, laying fairy 
hands on one, sweeping one away over broad 
seas to Japan and to the quaint little shop- 
keepers remembered so well.” 

Even the policemen are delightful—the 
only policemen in the world that are :— 

‘Three little uniforms quick-marched into 
the room, six little boots creaked loudly. 
Wheeling into line-formation, they saluted...... 
melancholy mechanical toys,...... with the de- 
pressing dignity of having been ‘made in Ger- 
many,’......one could not help feeling that there, 
lost somehow inside those neat little uniforms— 
coftined, as it were, in these European shells— 
there were imprisoned three merry, courteous 
little Japs, all longing to laugh and restrained 
only by the thought of the drill-sergeant and 
the fear of being thought natural.” 

The final judgment of the historian of 
the party is that the words “‘little” and 
‘* laughter,”’ which he found himself, some- 
what to his consternation, frequently using, 
“‘are......the dominant motives in the merry 
roundelay played by Japanese travel.” 

The book is excellently got up, and the 
illustrations are good, but call for no special 
remark. The portrait of Miss Karakamoko 
is the best, and makes one long to rush off 
to Japan to be piloted about by a guide so 
charmingly endowed by (Japanese) nature. 





Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
New Edition. By David Patrick, LL.D. 
Vol. III. (Chambers.) 

Wir the third volume this critical and 

biographical history of English authors 

from the earliest times till the present day 
is completed. It is an achievement on 
which Dr. Patrick deserves the heartiest 
congratulations. Some ventures of the 
kind neither deserve nor, we imagine, court 
the criticism of the expert. These present 
volumes we shall keep on our shelves for 
constant reference; they represent a rare 
combination of qualities, for they are 
thorough, authoritative, delightful. Dr. 

Patrick has enlisted a band of writers who 

represent the ablest critical forces of the 

day; they are men of various ages, with 
personal points of view, yet they have not 


been allowed to indulge in prejudices or 
Fcggene 5 which go beyond the limits of 
air criticism, and they escape the chief 


specially dull for the average reader. We 
cannot do more than mention a few articles 
out of the many which have pleased us, but 
we may say briefly that the execution of the 
scheme, which includes portraits of authors 
and a first-rate index, is a credit to all con. 


cerned and to English letters. The few 
slips we have noticed, chiefly in printing, 
are too trifling to be mentioned here. 

The most original and important essay 
is undoubtedly the treatise upon ‘The 
Renascence of Wonder in Poetry,’ by Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, which opens the 
volume. Readers of the Atheneum who 
have studied the critical generalizations 
with which Mr. Watts-Dunton has enriched 
our columns for more than a quarter of a 
century will find that in this remarkable 
essay he has co-ordinated and correlated the 
results of his lifelong investigations into 
the first principles of literary energy, formu- 
lating a theory of literary art which embraces 
the literature of all ages. It may be 
objected that no critical blanket can pos- 
sibly be large enough to cover the limbs 
of literature; and the very comprehensive- 
ness of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s theory arouses 
doubts as to its invulnerability. However, 
that is a large question which will duly 
engage the attention of criticism. We 
must content ourselves here with a summary 
of a theory which affects literature as vitally 
as the doctrine of evolution has affected 
science. Just as the biologist regards 
natural selection as the most important 
means of modification in physical life, so Mr. 
Watts-Dunton regards the impulse of wonder 
as the most important means of modifica- 
tion in spiritual life, especially in poetry, the 
most exalted expression of spiritual life. 
He quotes from his introduction to‘ Aylwin’ 
the following explanation of his phrase 
‘the renascence of wonder ”’ :— 

‘There are two great impulses governing 
man, and probably not man only, but the entire 
world of conscious life: the impulse of accept- 
ance—the impulse to take unchallenged and for 
granted all the phenomena of the outer world 
as they are—and the impulse to regard these 
phenomena with eyes of inquiry and wonder.” 


In his view the history of literature is 
made up of oscillations between the instinct 
of ‘acceptance and the instinct of wonder, 
and in a swift survey of literature from 
Homer to Virgil, from Horace to Dryden, 
he shows that the instinct of wonder is the 
dominating agent in the production of the 
greatest art. He traces its development 
from the wonder of primitive poetry (in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey), through the wonder 
of ZEschylus and Sophocles, to the loftiest 
kind of wonder, the spiritual wonder which 
“‘ filled the souls of Spenser, of Marlowe, of 
Shakspeare, of Webster, of Ford, of Cyril 
Tourneur, and of the old ballads.” He 
defines this as 
“that poetical attitude which the human 
mind assumes when confronting those unseen 
powers of the universe who, if they did not 
weave the web in which man finds himself 
entangled, dominate it.”’ 


It is most interesting to see how he 
tests the value of humour by applying 
to it the touchstone of his theory. He 
shows that the difference between absolute 
humour and relative humour is as funda- 
mental as that which exists in poetry 








bane of the specialist—which is, to be 


between absolute and relative vision :— 
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* While in the case of relative humour that 
which amuses the humourist is the incongruity of 
some departure from the laws of convention, in 
the case of absolute humour it is the incon- 

ity of some departure from the normal as 
fixed by Nature herself. In other words, while 
relative humour laughs at the breach of the 
conventional laws of man and the symmetry of 
the social pyramid of the country and the time 
—which laws and which symmetry it accepts as 
final—absolute humour sees the incongruity of 
these conventional laws and this pyramid with the 
absolute sanction of Nature’s own harmony.” 


In an age of wonder we expect to find 
absolute humour, while in an age of accept- 
ance we expect to find relative humour. It 
requires the genius of a Swift or a Molicre 
to produce absolute humour under the latter 
conditions. 

Perhaps the most profound passages in 
this essay are those dealing with the period 
of Augustanism in English literature—that 
age of acceptance which began after Milton 
and ended with Gray and Collins — and 
tracing the birth of the impulse of wonder 
in Parnell, Chatterton, Burns, and Blake 
to its glorious maturity in the work of Scott, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Keats. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton is always at his best when 
he writes about Coleridge, and, indeed, his 
interpretation of Coleridge has done much 
for the great and growing influence of the 
author of ‘ Christabel’ in English poetry. 
We thoroughly agree with his high esti- 
mate of the part which Scott played in the 
renascence. He felicitously describes Scott 
and Coleridge as ‘the binary star of 
romanticism revolving round one common 
poetic centre,” an allusion to the curious 
interplay of poetic influence which made the 
first part of ‘Christabel’ the true “ begetter’’ 
of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ the 
true “‘begetter’” of the second part of 
‘Christabel.’ 

The most tantalizing portion of the article 
is that which discusses the work of Tenny- 
son, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, 
William Morris, and Mr. Swinburne. The 
whole treatise, indeed, is tantalizing, because 
it is so full of pregnant hints, and we hope 
that Mr. Watts-Dunton will develope these 
hints into a fuller exposition than was 
possible in the scanty space available in a 
work where every inch is precious. For 
instance, his remarks upon the poetic diction 
of the closing years of the nineteenth century 
are very suggestive :— 

‘** With regard to form and artistic qualities 
generally, a new kind of poetic diction now 
grew up—a diction composed mainly of that of 
Shelley and of Keats, of Tennyson, of Rossetti, 
of Mr. Swinburne, yet mixed with Elizabethan 
and more archaic forms—a diction, to be sure, 
far more prosaic in its elements than that which 
Coleridge, Scott, and Wordsworth did so much 
to demolish, but none the less artificial when 
manipulated by a purely artistic impulse for the 
production of purely artistic verse...... Rossetti, 
the great master of this kind of poetic diction, 
saw this, and during the last few years of his 
life endeavoured to get away from it when 
writing his superb poems, ‘A King’s Tragedy’ 
and ‘The White Ship.’ ” 

“It should be pointed out,” says Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer in his monograph on 
Rossetti, ‘that ‘The White Ship’ was one of 
Rossetti’s last works, and that in it he was 
aiming at simplicity of narration, under the 
advice of Mr. Theodore Watts.’”’ This is 





especially interesting as coming from a 
relative of Rossetti. There is no doubt that 
the poetry of the present day has fallen 
back into Augustanism, an Augustanism, of 
course, born of the peculiar temper of our 
time. The reaction has long been in 
Sy em ; indeed, its beginnings may 

e traced in Tennyson, who, as Mr. Watts- 
Dunton points out, was not ‘ instinctively 
in touch with the old spirit,” although he 
was a consummate master of its poetic 
methods, although in such poems as the 
‘Northern Farmer’ he is ‘‘ steeped in the 
absolute humour of romanticism,’”’ and 
although he was the first poet to recognize 
the new wonder of scientific vision which 
will occupy the twentieth century. The suc- 
cessors of the great poets of wonder, Rossetti 
and Morris, are mainly Augustans, from the 
Poet Laureate to Mr. Dobson, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Kipling. Among our 
younger poets Mr. Yeats seems to be the 
only one who clings to the old form of the 
impulse of wonder which confronts the super- 
natural suggestions of the objective world. 
We are not forgetting, of course, the 
imaginative work which Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has done, in prose and in poetry, for both the 
old wonder and the new. This work is hard 
to place, for in one sense it belongs to the 
Rossetti period of the age of wonder, and 
in another sense it belongs to the age of 
scientific wonder which is, we may hope, 
about to dawn. In his criticism, in ‘ Aylwin,’ 
and in ‘The Coming of Love’ he seems 
to have done for the new age of wonder 
something like what Scott, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth did for the age of 
wonder which is now dead; but the seeds 
which he has sown have not yet come to 
harvest, and it may be far into the new 
century before that harvest will be garnered. 
At this moment we are in the trough of a 
wave of acceptance. Augustan ideals domi- 
nate our national life in society, in politics, 
and in literature. We must await the 
appearance of men of genius who can 
triumph over the prosaic temper of the 
time. Mr. Bernard Shaw is perhaps the most 
conspicuous rebel against his environment, 
and it may be that in his plays he is 
doing what Moliére did in the heyday 
of the French Augustan age. Indeed, 
Mr. Yeats and Mr. Shaw might be 
called the ‘‘ binary star” of the new roman- 
ticism, revolving round Mr. Watts-Dunton 
as a common poetic centre. This may 
seem paradoxical, but it would not have 
seemed paradoxical to William Morris, for 
Mr. Yeats’s imaginative glamour is artificial 
compared with the imaginative glamour of 
‘Aylwin’ and ‘The Coming of Love,’ 
while Mr. Shaw’s challenges of social 
shibboleths are reverent compared with 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s ironical mockery of 
contemporary conventions, of which this 
description of the Augustan pyramid is a 
good example :— 

‘* At the base—patient as the tortoise beneath 
the elephant in the Indian cosmogony—was the 
people, born to be the base and born for 
nothing else. Resting on this foundation were 
the middle-classes in their various strata, each 
stratum sharply marked off from the others. 
Then above these was the strictly genteel 
class, the patriciate, picturesque and elegant 
in dress if in nothing else, whose privi- 
leges were theirs as a matter of right. Above 
the patriciate was the earthly source of gentility, 





the monarch, who would, no doubt, have been 
the very apex of the sacred structure save that 
@ little—a very littlk—above him sat God, the 
suzerain to whom the prayers even of the 
monarch himself were addressed.” 


Mr. Watts-Dunton’s essay on Byron is 
the most vivid portrait of the poet which we 
possess. It is also a very searching study 
of his poetic methods. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
seems to be the only critic who has made 
a serious study of Byron’s first volume, 
‘ Fugitive Pieces,’ published by Ridge of 
Newark, every copy of which, save one, was 
destroyed immediately after publication by 
the advice of Byron’s friend, the Rev. J. T. 
Becher. Only a few copies were afterwards 
printed. The editors of Mr. Murray’s new 
exhaustive edition of Byron have in their 
reprint of the contents of the quarto omitted 
the poem ‘To Mary,’ the importance of 
which is clear as being the only evidence 
that there was no growth in Byron’s metrical 
power until ‘ Beppo,’ the first of the poems 
in ottava rima, appeared. In the poem ‘To 
Mary’ Byron shows great skill in using the 
octosyllabic stanza of Ben Jonson, after- 
wards used by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
D. G. Rossetti, and Tennyson in ‘In 
Memoriam ’—a skill which seems to have 
left him when, in ‘Childe Harold,’ he 
undertook to write in the Spenserian 
stanza, and when afterwards he under- 
took to write octosyllabic narrative in the 
manner of Coleridge and Scott. 

Mr. Swinburne’s essay on Shelley is a 
brilliant feat of lyrical criticism, a brilliant 
example of his lyrical prose, and a triumph 
of poignantly terse statement and exposition. 
Although he does not deny himself “the 
noble pleasure of praising” his great fellow- 
lyrist, he praises with discrimination. For 
example, he says :— 

‘¢Even such fascinating works of fancy as 

‘ Arethusa’ and ‘The Cloud’ and ‘The Sen- 
sitive Plant’ cannot be classed with the poems 
in which their author has shown himself a great 
poet by the one indispensable test of poetic 
triumph, a consummate mastery of his instru- 
ment.” 
That passage throws a clear light both on 
Mr. Swinburne’s critical instinct and his 
poetic methods. The mere eulogist could 
not draw so delicately the line which sepa- 
rates imagination from fancy; and it helps 
us to understand Mr. Swinburne’s own 
poetry when we know that he regards a 
consummate mastery of the instrument as 
“the one indispensable test of poetic 
triumph.” In his comparison of Shelley 
with Coleridge he defines “the special and 
distinctive qualities of the very highest 
poetry” as “‘creative imagination and co- 
equal expression of the thing conceived.” 
Judging by this test, he thinks that the 
genius of Coleridge at its highest rose not 
only above Shelley, but also ‘‘above the 
genius of any other poet on record.” 

The frontispiece is worthily occupied by 
a portrait of Scott, and Prof. Ker’s account 
of that writer is especially to be com- 
mended. With abundant erudition, which 
appears unobtrusively in a phrase or an 
epithet, it says some things which much 
need saying about Scott’s claims as a 
romantic writer and his varying style. 
About that style Stevenson wrote a rash, 
exaggerated sentence, which needs modifica- 
tion, and possibly has more influence to- 
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day than Carlyle’s evidently unfair and 
jaundiced diatribe. So Johnson, says Mr. 
Ker, treated Fielding, and the brief but 
ample dispersal of these misconceptions is 
the best thing we have read about Scott for 
a long while. The account of his life is 
, though perhaps a little too con- 
ensed. It does not say that he had for 
many years before 1826 overtaxed his 
resources; and surely there should be 
adequate mention—here or in the Biblio- 
graphy at the end—of the house of Ballan- 
e and the special literature which 
scusses tLe measure of Scott’s culpability 
for financial downfall. James Ballantyne’s 
memory is more likely to live in this con- 
nexion than that of the Ballantine who 
gets brief notice later. We quote a capital 
passage on Scott at Abbotsford. He had 
then signs of ill-health, but 


‘*his strength seemed inexhaustible; he had 
sons and daughters and many friends, and the 
affection of all who knew him. Beyond American 
tourists and literary ladies there were few 
. In 1822, at the king’s visit to 

inburgh, Scott, who had been made a baronet 
in 1820, found himself the representative of his 
country, as well as of his town, by a kind of 
general consent. Every one well knew that he 
was the greatest man there.” 


On Wordsworth also, whose prose and 
poetry are well represented by specimens, 

rof. Ker writes with knowledge and 
insight. 

Mr. J. W. Mackail shows that it is pos- 
sible both to be graceful and informative in 
his little essays on Ruskin and Stevenson. 
Canon Ainger writes an attractive account 
of Hood, dwelling rightly on those serious 
pee which brought him, the comic 
avourite of the public, no reputation during 
his life, and even now are unduly neglected. 
We are very glad to see a notice not only of 
Grote, but also of Thirlwall, whose history 
and broad-mindedness were alike note- 
worthy. Macaulay’s celebrated onslaught 
on Montgomery is said to lack both insight 
and fairness. That may be; still we think 
that Montgomery’s poetry did not deserve a 
page and a half of quotations. We regret 
once more the touch of a vanished hand in 
the notices of Crabbe, Peacock, and Edward 
FitzGerald, by F. H. Groome, a master of 
lucid condensation; while Mr. Watts-Dunton 
returns to a subject on which he is the 
unique authority in his intimate appreciation 
of Borrow. Here he says that Borrow’s 
knowledge of Romany was not comparable 
with that of Groome. The analysis of Bor- 
row’s curious personality and the apparent 
contradictions of his life is done with sin- 
gular subtlety and that sympathy which 
comes from long understanding only, seeing 
faults no less than virtues as essential 
ge of a loved friend. The next article, 

y Mr. Charles Whibley—who is called 
George Whibley, by the way, in the note 
on copyright articles—dwells rightly on the 
excellent quality of some of Beaconsfield’s 
work, which has been regarded as negli- 
gible because the author was greater in 
another line. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. 
Litton Falkiner (on Irish writers), and 
Prof. J. A. Thomson (on masters of science), 
all have outstanding articles which are ably 
—. 

ne of the most engaging of the youn 
writers in this volume s Mr, Sania 





Douglas, who is suspiciously brilliant in | 


his account of our greatest living poet, 
Mr. Swinburne, who is, as is only meet, 
awarded notice of some length. We 
hasten to add that Mr. Douglas’s positions 
and contentions, though often clothed in a 

aradoxical form, are by no means mere 
Ronen but seem to us as sound as the 
dullest of academic decisions. 
note on ‘ Bothwell ’:— 


‘*¢ Bothwell’ is really a chronicle play of epic 
dimensions into which the poet poured all the 
wine he had crushed from the grapes of his- 
tory. To censure it because of its length is 
uncritical. It is not a drama, but a dramatic 
chronicle, or, to use Mr. Swinburne’s own 

hrase, a ‘chronicle history’; its gigantic scale 
is due not to verbosity, but to the poet’s deter- 
mination to present not a travesty of history, 
but a rigidly faithful series of historical pictures 
and portraits.” 


Here is a 


In another interesting passage ‘ Dolores’ 
is audaciously hailed as 


‘more than a tour de force in double rhymes. 
It is one of the most poignantly moral lyrics in 
our literature. It is a passionate revelation of 
the pain of pleasure, the ennui of evil, and the 
satiety of sin. It may seem a far cry from Solo- 
mon to Swinburne, but ‘Dolores’ is really a 
lyrical version of the seventh chapter of 
Proverbs. It is the despairing cry of the baffled 
voluptuary. Vice has its renegades as well as 
virtue. We hear too much about the tempta- 
tions of vice, and too little about the temptations 
of virtue. ‘ Dolores’ shows that in the deepest 
depth of hedonism the hedonist is haunted by 
the eternal riddle of good and evil, that the 
wiles of vice are weaker than the wiles of virtue, 
and that the attainment of perfect depravity is 
infinitely harder than the attainment of perfect 
righteousness. Doubtless so daring a paradox 
was bound to épater le bourgeois, especially the 
conventional Pharisee, who habitually over- 
values the power of evil and undervalues the 
power of good; but surely no prophet or 
preacher has painted the agony of sin more 
remorselessly than Mr. Swinburne. With regard 
to the metrical structure of ‘ Dolores,’ it is in- 
teresting to note that it is based on Byron’s 
*Stanzas to Augusta’ (‘Though the day of my 
destiny’s over’). By truncating the last line of 
the stanza Mr. Swinburne turned the Byronic 
jingle into a masterpiece of rhythmical music.” 


We wish that we had space to quote the para- 
graph on Mr. Swinburne’s uses of metre; 
we must be content to commend it to all 
commencing bards and serious students of 
poetry, for never was the sense of metre so 
dormant as now; never were the splendid 
resources and examples of English so 
ignored or despised for vulgar jingles; 
never was feeble monotony so commonly 
believed to be the only excellent way. 
The heroic couplet has—we believe 
with Mr. Douglas—a future in the 
_—- language which is now not 
realized ; if it will only save us from the 
blank despair of reading the blank verse of 
the average modern, it will do much. On 
Philip James Bailey Mr. Douglas is equally 
animated and stimulating. He rightly 
prefers the first edition of ‘ Festus,’ and has 
discovered that many poets, both living and 
dead, have dug out of Bailey’s ‘‘ vast quarry 
of poetry” what have passed for their own 
fine jewels, though they only reset them. 
Bailey’s vocabulary is certainly remarkable, 
not always successful, as in ‘‘ rayonnant” 
and ‘‘ sphere-cored,” but wisely hazardous 
in Latinisms and diminutives. 





At the end of the volume are sections 
on literature in Australia, South Africa, 
and the United States, which are naturally 
of a more summary character than the 
earlier articles. They cover the ground 
well, however, and are free from the 
exaggerations which the most broadminded 
person can hardly fail to recognize as 
current in many quarters. The very short 
notices of authors of to-day, English and 
American, are no doubt inspired by the 
feeling that the volume is unusually com- 
prehensive and up to date elsewhere, anti- 
cipating, indeed, the tardy movements of 
some publishers by crediting authors with 
unpublished books; but they include some 
novelists and writers whose immortality is 
more than dubious, and omit others who 
have equal, if not superior, claims to men- 
tion. Decision on these minor lights had 
better have been left alone in a standard 
work. 

A sweet reasonableness is, to our mind, 
one of the chief points to be looked for in 
such a record as this. We want no merits 
to be obscured by evident defects in other 
lines; we want to recognize that Froude 
had an exquisite style, without forgetting 
his inaccuracy ; that FitzGerald was a great 
letter-writer, and Matthew Arnold was not; 
that Hazlitt could be vilely inaccurate, yet 
supremely pertinent and inspiring ; that Poe 
was in more ways than one a man of genius, 
yet feeble in humour beyond belief. On 
such points these volumes show a rare 
balance of judgment, and we are persuaded 
that, in spite of the vagaries of modern 
criticism, Dr. Patrick and his able band of 
coadjutors will win the general vote of those 
who are best qualified to judge. 








The American Revolution. Part Il. By the 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

Generat HowkE is disparaged by Sir George 

Trevelyan for taking seven weeks to move 

his army a distance of thirty miles. A cap- 

tious critic might censure Sir George for 
filling two octavo volumes with a narrative 

of events extending over little more than a 

year. Yet Howe would have been an admir- 

able soldier if his only shortcoming had been 
lack of dash, and Sir George has made good 
use of the ample space which he occupies. 

He is minute without being wearisome. 

Sir George takes pains to show — and 
perfectly succeeds in showing—how great a 
part was played by George III., who in- 
formed Lord Dartmouth that, though not 
apt to be over-sanguine, he held ‘‘ that with 
firmness and perseverance America will be 
brought to submission,” and that ‘‘ America 
must be a colony of England, or treated as 
an enemy.” The wrong-headedness of the 
king would not have been so great a mis- 
fortune had it not been shared by a 
majority of the English people. The case 1s 
excellently put by Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
whose ‘History of the American People’ 
appeared the other day. It is there written 
that King George’s nature was not sinister ; 
that neither he nor his ministers purposed 
to make “slaves” of the colonists; that 
their measures for colonial trade were based 
on precedents long accepted by the colonies ; 
and that their financial measures ‘‘ were 
moderate and sensible enough in them- 
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selves, and were conceived in the ordinary 
temper of law-making.” The real mis- 
fortune was, according to Dr. Wilson, that 
the king and his ministers, Parliament and 
the nation, alike misunderstood or made 
no allowance for American opinion, while 
“what Americans, on their part, did not 
understand or allow for was the spirit in 
which Parliament had in fact acted.” 
According to Sir George Trevelyan, ‘‘anger, 
from first to last, had played a prominent 
art in determining the action of Great 
ritain.’ So far as anger was a factor in 
the struggle, its influence was equally great 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Blunders at 
home were innumerable, the greatest being 
the king’s contemptuous refusal even to 
read the petition drawn up by John Dickin- 
son and sanctioned by Congress. The gist 
of the matter is well expressed by Sir 
George :— 


‘*The inhabitants of New England and of Old 
England were made out of much the same 
materials ; and the colonists being what they 
were, if certain known steps were taken, cer- 
tain inevitable results were bound to follow. 
The question to be determined at successive 
points of the American controversy was in 
every case a clear and simple issue. Whether 
Boston should be subjected to a military occu- 
pation ; whether the tea duty should be retained 
or removed ; whether the Port Bill was to be 
passed, and the Charterof Massachusetts broken ; 
whether the petitions and remonstrances from 
the first Congress were to be respectfully con- 
sidered or contemptuously thrown aside ; were 
problems demanding nothing beyond good sense 
and good feeling for their right solution. There 
would indeed have been some shadow of pallia- 
tion for the action of the ministry and their 
followers if, at the time, they had been insuf- 
ficiently forewarned what the consequences of 
that action were sure to be. But, as it was, 
sagacious statesmen in both houses of Parlia- 
ment, Lord Chatham and Lord Camden, the 
Duke of Richmond and Lord Shelburne, Burke, 
Conway, and Dunning [and Barré ?], with per- 
tinacity and sincerity, and from the fulness of 
knowledge, never wearied of pleading in favour 
of reason and moderation. The same lesson was 
every second morning repeated to the Town by 
vigorous well-informed journalists whose writings 
had a wide circulation. But the Ministerialists 
could not be forced to read newspapers ; and in 
the Commons they took care to hear as little as 
possible of that which did not meet their own 
views. The device of shouting down discus- 
sion, perfected by practice during the heats of 
the Middlesex Election, was applied unsparingly 
throughout the earlier American debates to 
speakers who opposed the Government.” 


Sir George has made judicious use of 
some unpublished documents. Neither he 
nor any other writer has laid stress upon 
the motive principle which actuated the 
fomenters of revolution in Massachusetts. 
Many of them had evident grievances, but a 
certain number, of whom the patriot John 
Hancock was one, accounted it an intoler- 
able hardship not to be suffered to grow rich 
by smuggling. A like view prevailed 
throughout New England ; hence, when the 
Declaration of Independence reached Rhode 
Island, ‘‘the news was greeted with loud 
huzzas for ‘ Free Trade with all the world.’” 
At the present day ‘‘ Free Trade” is not a 
popular cry either in Rhode Island or in 
larger States of the Union. But there were 
citizens of Boston who thought more of 
their country than their pockets, by whom 
liberty was not wholly associated with money- 





getting, and who watched the proceedings 
in London of which John Wilkes was the 
object and the victim. They feared that the 
undue rigour with which he was treated, and 
the shameless manner in which the House 
of Commons disregarded common sense 
and justice when dealing with him, might 
become the rule in America should the 
Government be unchecked. Wilkes was 
solaced in prison by substantial sympathy 
in the shape of gifts as well as letters from 
different parts of America. Papers are 
extant in which the leading men of Boston, 
Samuel and John Adams being among the 
number, asked Wilkes for advice as to their 
course of action. So far as we know, his 
replies have not been preserved; but we 
are justified in supposing that he did not 
counsel half measures. The current of 
English history might have been changed 
if his request, made before he became 
notorious, to be appointed Governor- 
General of Canada or Ambassador to 
Turkey, had been granted. 

The story of the campaign, from the 
American defeat at Long Island to the 
American victory at Trenton, has often been 
written, but never with greater vigour and 
picturesqueness than by Sir George Tre- 
velyan. He does not add to our knowledge, 
but he has succeeded, by his artistic use of 
the pen, in giving grace and interest to an 
ofttold tale. Few laymen have excelled him 
in describing military movements. We are 
not aware that he has had any experience 
of actual warfare other than as Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, yet he 
writes as if he had seen as much real 
fighting as Kinglake. He appears to have 
read and remembered the story of the 
Franco-German War by his reference to 
“‘ the escalade of the heights of Spicheren,”’ 
when describing the capture of Fort 
Washington. His comment is open to the 
objection that the victory of the 
Germans at Weissenburg, the first real 
action in the campaign, is much more 
in point. At Spicheren the assailants 
were sent to unnecessary slaughter by 
General Steinmetz, the only old general 
officer whom the King of Prussia had 
retained in active service, and who, after the 
bloody fight, was appointed to a command on 
the Baltic, where he could do no harm. At 
Weissenburg, on the other hand, the only 
way in which to achieve victory was to 
ascend a slope down which a mitrailleuse 
showered bullets, and the attacking force 
captured it. The 30th Frankfort Regiment 
successfully bore the brunt, and lost 
heavily—the majority of the officers and 
men being slain. At Fort Washington it 
was the German mercenaries who won the 
fight. 

Many of Sir George’s most pungent and 
sparkling paragraphs are devoted to the 
German regiments that George III. had 
procured at a heavy price from the small 
German princes. From a moral point of 
view the employment of Germans to fight 
against the Americans is no more censurable 
than the acceptance by Congress of regi- 
ments of Frenchmen to fight against the 
English. If Washington had won the 
decisive victory at York Town unaided by 
Rochambeau, as might have happened, his 
fame as a soldier would have been increased. 
The drawback of employing German mer- 





cenaries was that they were as ready to 
despoil the loyalists, for whom they were 
supposed to fight, as the enemy in the field 
against whom they were pitted. Indeed, 
the capture of the Hessians at Trenton was 
a blessing in disguise. They were removed 
from the temptation to plunder, as they had 
done in Westchester County, where most of 
the people were ardent loyalists before they 
had been subjected to the tender mercies of 
the Hessians. The ravagers were impartial ; 
as Washington wrote to Governor Living- 
stone: ‘‘The enemy have treated all here 
without discrimination. The distinction of 
Whig and Tory has been lost in one general 
scene of ravage and desolation.’ What 
actually happened is now known, on the 
testimony of loyalists, and is thus set forth 
by Sir George Trevelyan :— 


‘‘The work of devastation commenced with 
the smaller live stock. Most Hessian regiments 
contained veterans of the Seven Years’ War, 
who long ago had learned how to find their way 
about the inside of a hen-roost ; and the poultry 
yards were at once ransacked, without any plea 
of military necessity, except the necessity which 
a grenadier felt to have a duck or a capon for 
his supper. The herds and flocks were next 
converted into beef and mutton, without a 
single halfpenny of payment to their owners ; 
and the Germans especially luxuriated at free 
quarters in a country district which was noted 
for the curing of hams and the manufacture of 
sausage-meat. Emboldened by impunity, the 
spoiler soon carried his operations into the 
inmost recesses of the home. The grand parlour 
of the Dutch household—an apartment sacredly 
reserved for occasions of high ceremony—was 
profaned and pillaged without any consideration 
for the political creed of the inmates. Those 
fine white tiles of the Van Cortlandt Manor- 
house, which are still prized as specimens of 
old colonial decoration, were torn from their 
sockets and used as platters by the soldiery. 
Before three weeks had passed the people of 
Westchester, though untouched in life and limb, 
were as utterly denuded and impoverished as 
if an incursion of Iroquois and Seneca warriors 
had swept the country.” 


The Hessians were not the only offenders, 
and while it may be true that their example 
helped to corrupt the English troops, it is 
undeniable that the latter were apt pupils— 
so much so that, when the regular army of 
the king occupied the Jerseys, the inhabit- 
ants had as much reason to complain as 
those who had been harried elsewhere by the 
mercenaries. Sir George quotes, on this head, 
the remarks of Joseph Galloway, an emi- 
nent Tory lawyer, who had been forced by 
popular violence to leave his native home in 
Pennsylvania and seek another in England, 
where he “‘ faithfully and boldly served the 
Royal cause by his pen.”” Galloway wrote 
with regret and shame that, wherever the 
English army had gone in America, the 
result was ‘‘a series of continued plunder.” 
There were faults on both sides; but 
Sir George makes it clear that General 
Howe did not exercise the authority he 
possessed to prevent deeds which Washing- 
ton punished with exemplary severity when 
committed by his soldiers. 

No other writer on the American Revolu- 
tion has given so much attention to, or 
treated with equal skill, the all-important 
subject of military efficiency. Sir George 
states a fact which, unhappily, has not the 
attraction of novelty. When Howe, after a 
victorious march through the Jerseys, had 
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to cross the Delaware in order to occupy 
Philadelphia, he found that the army had 
not been provided with a single pontoon. 
The result, as Washington said, was that 
“the Delaware river had saved Phila- 
delphia.”” The War Office in London was 
in fault, as it has been since then on other 
occasions’ But an American force would 
have retrieved such a blunder, seeing that 
a well-stocked timber-yard and four black- 
smiths’ shops were at hand. It is humi- 
liating to read, though custom may have 
lessened the pain, that “‘our soldiers were 
unskilled, and our commanders helpless in 
front of an obstacle which they all pro- 
nounced to be insurmountable.” 

Our soldiers were not ‘‘handy-men” in 
those days, neither were they marksmen. 
They fired when the order was given; 
the ability to hit anything or any one was 
not considered a part of their military 
equipment. The soldiers of Washington 
had little training ; yet a very small number 
discharged a gun without taking aim, and 
without, in most cases, driving a bullet home. 
When we read such a story as that which 
Sir George Trevelyan tells with great clear- 
ness, we are surprised that the campaign 
in America lasted so long and that it 
was marked by so many victories on the 
side of our forces. It was not fair, how- 
ever, to call upon our soldiers to fight 
against odds which were the result of 
mismanagement at home and misdirection 
in the field. 

Sir George’s favourite commander seems 
to be the one who was out-manceuvred 
at York Town. Cornwallis was, no doubt, 
a better general than others who had blun- 
dered before he had the chance of so doing. 
Yet failure in the field may be explained 
away in speech or writing, but not in fact. 
When Sir George Trevelyan ends the work 
which deserves a place on any shelf which 
contains a classic, he may have to admit 
that the American Revolution might never 
have ended as it did if George Washington 
in his younger days had obtained the com- 
mission in our army upon which he had set 
his heart. For it must not be forgotten 
that he was an American by birth and an 
Englishman by allegiance. 








George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, 
1628-1687. By Winifred, Lady Burgh- 
clere. (Murray.) 

WE confess that we began the study of this 
work with considerable misgivings. A some- 
what long experience of monographs, written 
by persons payed not well equipped 
at first hand in the historical environments 
of their subjects, has led us to expect 
writing where assumption of knowledge 
will stand too evidently for knowledge itself, 
and where special pleading will supplant 
impartiality and argument. 

We are happy to recognize in Lady 
Burghclere’s work a disappointment of 
our fears. Her naive confession that she 
had at first thought of writing a life of the 
second Duke of Buckingham without intru- 
sion on the domain of history only makes 
her merit the greater, in that she has 
acquired—and evidently at the cost of much 
earnest labour—no ordinary mastery of the 
more salient features of a very difficult 
period ; and this she has supplemented by 





the only method from which she could hope | 


for any great measure of success—a careful 
and personal study of unpublished manu- 
scripts. Lady Burghclere acknowledges to 
the full her gratitude to many other living 
authorities ; it is our pleasure to appreciate 
the very intelligent use which she has made 
of their services and of her material; her 
evident sincerity of purpose, as shown by 
the absence, in the main, of the special 
pleading to which we have alluded ; the very 
general correctness of her history in fact 
and tone; and, lastly, the unostentatious but 
genuine literary grace which commends her 
narrative. 

Hard upon these reflections comes an- 
other—our regret that qualities of so high 
a nature, and industry so intelligent, should 
have been spent upon such a subject. 
There is, indeed, a slight family connexion 
to account for the choice. Lady Burgh- 
clere has shown more than once—notably 
in a few paragraphs about Shaftesbury— 
that she can be moved by, and can express 
herself worthily upon, actors in the drama 
who displayed frequently, if not consistently, 
greatness of conception and nobility of cha- 
racter. She has, unfortunately, selected one 
who was little more than the clown of a pan- 
tomime, and all her skill has failed to raise 
him from the atmosphere of half-indulgent 
contempt in which he lived. There are many 
passages in her work which lead one to 
think that she only realized by degrees 
what Buckingham was, and that she has 
struggled to support a previous belief or 
hope against a growing conviction. Facts 
have been too strong for her. She has cer- 
tainly done her best for Buckingham, but, 
from her own record, he remains where he 
was. 

We hold Buckingham —and we have 
studied him somewhat closely—to have been 
on the whole, from his early youth, the most 
worthless of a worthless crew. We are 
unable to call to mind a single action of his 
which, even if not discreditable in itself, was 
the result of high or unselfish purpose. 
Lady Burghclere herself points out that he 
was utterly without ‘‘ character.’ That he 
was a hopeless spendthrift, and spent his 
resources on the most contemptible objects, 
is nothing ; that he made a cringing submis- 
sion to Cromwell while Charles and his 
honest adherents were starving in exile was 
no particular distinction ; that he married a 
plain wife for money, and for money only, 
and that he afterwards behaved to her with 
callous brutality—a very Barry Lyndon of 
unabashed shame—merely places him on a 
level with his sovereign. Had he been 
wicked in the great manner, we could under- 
stand his being claimed—even by one who 
feels as Lady Burghclere feels—as a fitting 
subject for effort. But Buckingham was so 
silly. His childish vanity, his childish 
passions, made him the easiest of 
dupes; he became the sport of Charles, 
of Arlington, of Colbert, of Louis, of 
Henrietta—of all, indeed, whom interest 
or a sense of humour induced to take 
the trouble of duping him. To the con- 
tempt of pure and honourable men, of 
Clarendon, of Ormond, of Ossory, of William 
Coventry, his only reply lay in spite and 
mimicry, the lowest forms of feeling and of 
intellectual exercise. In an age of licence 
his immorality was a scandal, and his 





blasphemy was matched only by his 
hypocrisy. And he was a coward, in the 
ordinary use of the term. He set on his 
ruffians to cudgel defenceless men and to 
kidnap and outrage Ormond, but he kept 
his own skin safe. He murdered Shrews. 
bury, who had no skill of fence; but he 
twice showed the white feather to Ossory, 
upon excuses which deceived nobody, and 
would have ensured his expulsion from any 
officers’ mess in Europe. 

We have spoken of the general correct- 
ness of Lady Burghclere’s historical views. 
There are, however, a few instances in 
which she appears to betray a lack of per- 
ception of the actual facts. The use of the 
terms ‘“‘ Prime Minister ””—of Buckingham 
—and the “actual British Cabinet ”’—for 
the body of unconnected and often mutu- 
ally hostile servants of Charles—is unfortu- 
nate, since it is impossible to divest 
them to-day of their modern meanings. 
The fascinations of imagery must account 
for the statement that Buckingham ‘“‘ seized 
the helm” at the fall of Clarendon; 
it should, at any rate, be made clear 
that, for all purpose of guiding the vessel, 
the helm was unconnected with the rudder, 
To speak of his having ‘‘ a stronger nature 
and better defined aims” than Charles; of 
Charles “following his advice”’; of his “ in- 
spiring Parliament to persecute Clarendon” 
—a persecution which was certain had 
Buckingham never existed—of his ‘‘per- 
mitting a full Parliamentary inquiry,” 
as if Parliament was ever moved from its 
course by him any more than the earth by 
an aérolite; of maritime supremacy being 
a ‘cardinal article of his faith,” the 
faith of one who had no cardinal articles, 
except his own pleasure and personal 
spites; of his ‘‘unhesitating support” 
being ‘‘invaluable to Charles or Louis,” 
who enjoyed their choicest fun by playing 
upon his folly; of his having serious views 
upon anything, or decisive influence upon 
anything: such phrases, we think, imply mis- 
apprehensions upon Lady Burghclere’s part, 
natural from her attention having been too 
exclusively fixed upon the man himself, 
and too little uponthe great currents whereon 
he was but a floating straw. 

Lady Burghclere occasionally uses epithets, 
or makes suggestions, which do not 
commend themselves to us. Ormond, the 
chivalrous, the steadfast, the dignified, the 
gallant, the lofty representative of all 
that was best in the Cavalier feeling, 
deserves something better than to be called 
“honest old Ormond.” Monk surely was 
“a man of exceptional intelligence.’ To 
say that Shaftesbury ‘‘used loaded dice 
throughout his career,” and ‘absolutely 
incarnated the axioms of Macchiavelli,”’ 
is to pen somewhat cryptic, and certainly 
extravagant criticisms on ‘‘the one great 
man in that pinchbeck age.”’ 

A few curious slips of the pen should 
have been corrected by the proof-reader. 
“George Buckingham” is a person we 
know nothing of. Colbert de Croissy we 
know; but who is Colbert de Choisy” 


“Who the duke proposed to substitute” 
might be amended; ‘‘equal halves” is 
tautology. Why the accent upon Gorée? 
The alternate use of the names ‘‘ Shaftes- 
bury ” and “ Ashley,” after the higher title 
had been reached, is inconvenient. 
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We have thought it worth while to men- 
tion such slight annoyances because—with 
a good many others of the same nature— 
they can be easily removed in the next 
edition. They do not, of course, seriously 
detract from the great merit of the book, 
which deserves to be widely read, and upon 
which the author may be sincerely con- 
gratulated. 











NEW NOVELS. 

General George: a Story of the Chouan Con- 
spiracy. By Moreton Hall. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tue story of the Breton peasant who at the 

beginning of the nineteenth century upheld 

the tottering fortunes of the Bourbons lends 
itself to imaginative treatment; it has 
afforded Mr. Moreton Hall an opportunity 
for a praiseworthy attempt to treat it in an 
interesting manner. The central figure pos- 
sesses many of the qualities that go to make 

the hero, and the theme itself is almost a 

romance. Yet considering the inherent 

interest of the main characters and of the 
subject as a whole, we cannot say that Mr. 

Hall’s achievement is altogether a success. 

There are evidences that he has studied the 

history of the period and knows even the 

small peculiarities of the chief historical 
characters, but he lacks the power of invest- 
ing them with actuality. Many of them 
move stiffly and speak mechanically, and 
the reader, especially at the outset, is apt to 
be bored by the intrusion of historical 
allusions and the feeling that he can see 
the strings being pulled behind the scenes. 

When fully embarked on the story Mr. 

Hall more frequently compels the reader’s 

interest. He has, however, yet to learn the 

secret of making the most of situations. 

For instance, in the scene which ought to 

have marked the climax of the story, where 

Cadoudal and Wright are entrapped and 

overpowered by the police, those who know 

the historical facts expect, and rightly 
expect, a thrilling adventure, but will be 
disappointed. 


Jemima. By Ella MacMahon. 
& Hall.) 


WuEN at an early stage of a novel we find 
the hero propounding the audacious thesis 
that women are not worth taking seriously, 
We recognize at once that a heavy responsi- 
bility devolves upon the heroine, since to 
her shining qualities, intellectual and moral, 
he is plainly destined before the last chapter 
to owe his conversion from such an unsatis- 
factory state of opinion. Jemima does not 
altogether disappoint the expectations thus 
aroused. She is a pleasant, healthy-minded 
young woman, and clever enough—perhaps 
a little too clever, seeing that she never 
talks 48 another woman talks, but always 
in epigrams. The story, which is of the 
slightest description, simply relates how 
Jemima magnanimously refused a wealthy 
baronet, and having, after some delays, 
arrived at an understanding with the man 
of her choice, settled down contentedly to 
decent poverty, as represented by fifteen 
hundred a year. 


(Chapman 


The Boy, some Horses, and a Girl. By 
Dorothea Conyers. (Arnold.) 

THE “boy” is a half-bred Irishman, who 

after loafing on the strength of a rapidly 





diminishing capital up to the age of twenty- 
five, stumbles into marriage with an Irish 
heiress, and lives happily ever afterwards on 
her money. The “ - ” are Irish horses 
bought by unwary Saxons from Irish dealers, 
for use in an Irish hunting country, where 
many cheerful adventures befall them and 
their riders. The “girl,” otherwise the 
heiress above referred to, is a spirited and 
generally level - headed individual, whose 
matrimonial choice appears to us marked by 
less than her usual judgment. The author 
has a sense of humour and is well acquainted 
with Ireland and its inhabitants, but she 
can scarcely be said to regard them from a 
sympathetic point of view. 


Roderick Taliaferro. By George Cram Cook. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tuts vigorous story of the times of Maxi- 
milian of Mexico satisfies the American 
taste for semi-historical romance, and deals 
with a period not so remote that only the 
highest powers of imagination and genius 
can make it live. Here the adventures are 
easily realized. Whether they are true, or 
even possible, is no matter. They are 
narrated so that one does not need to ask. 
That is the proper spirit of romance. 





Stepping Blindfold. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 
One of the characters in this story possesses 
a sort of ‘‘second sight,” in his power of 
beholding a dim grey shadow close on the 
track of all persons who are to die within a 
year. This gruesome and unerring faculty 
deserts him after a time, but not until his 
friend, the villain of the book, has profited 
by it to the extent of marrying a doomed 
heiress and insuring her life. Of course, 
the episode soon closes, and the one which 
follows has not apparently much connexion 
with the main idea. A stolen heir, a detec- 
tive, a French maid, and other indistinct 
personages jostle one another in a confused 
manner until the tragic end revives the 
ghostly interest. The vision of the Shadow 
of Doom is a weird conception, and might, 
with care and due proportion, have been 
worked up into an exciting romance of the 
supernatural. 


By T. W. Speight. 


Cambria’s Chieftain. By E. Everett-Green. 
(Nelson & Sons.) 

Ir needs some courage to compose an his- 
torical novel upon the Welsh rebellion under 
Henry IV., including, of course, the battle 
of Shrewsbury. Harry Hotspur, “ revolted 
Mortimer,” Madcap Hal, and Owen Glyn- 
dwr (better known as Glendower) are 
scarcely names which invite familiar hand- 
ling, but Miss Green writes chiefly for the 
young, by whom her tales are much appre- 
ciated, and who will be troubled neither by 
the invidious comparison above suggested, 
nor by finding the phraseology current at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
attributed to persons who lived a few 
hundred years earlier. All they will look 
for is an interesting story, and with this the 
author has provided them. 


The Conquest. By Eva Emery Dye. (Chicago, 
McClurg.) 

Mrs. Dye’s story is introduced by a terrible 

apparatus of historical learning. She has 





consulted public libraries, private manu- 
scripts, greatest living authorities, and 
learned societies, and the story she writes is 
the ‘‘epic of a nation,” the ‘Iliad of the 
West.” The opening date is 1774, and the 
story is that of Lewis and Clark. Few 
English readers of novels could, we think, 
boast that they knew much of these heroes, 
and certainly few will be able to say after 
reading Mrs. Dye’s book that they have 
received a very clear notion of what it is all 
about. Her style is obscure. She credits 
the reader with too much knowledge and 
embroiders her facts, but does not set them 
out. Argument, exclamation, and historical 
speculation crowd the pages, and the 
American eagle is more clamant than the 
fruits of historical research. 








MILITARY BOOKS, 

A History of the British Army. By the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue.—Part II. Irom the 
Close of the Seven Years’ War to the Second 
Treaty of Paris. Vol. III. 1763-1793. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—There are two modes of treat- 
ing this subject. One is tosketch the growth, 
development, composition, armament, and 
tactical formations of the army. Another 
method is to mention incidentally the above, 
but to deal mainly with the history of the 
campaigns in which that army has taken part. 
The latter method is the one selected by Mr. 
Fortescue, already favourably known as a 
writer on military subjects, and so clear is 
the narrative, so judicious the criticism, that 
we gladly commend this volume. Its principal 
topics are the American Rebellion and the 
wars in India with the French, Hyder Ali, 
Tippoo Sahib, and the Mahrattas. Mr, 
Fortescue by no means confines himself to 
military matters, but plunges into politics. 
Thus the reader meets with much contro- 
versial matter, in which the author expresses 
himself very strongly, and will arouse the 
indignation of some of his readers. For 
example, he considers that the American 
Rebellion was arranged many years in advance, 
that there was not sufficient reason for the 
outbreak, and that there was a great dearth 
of public spirit among the different States. 
Established historical facts prove that 
‘never yet had it been possible to combine 
the whole of the American provinces for 
common defence, even when the enemy was 
assailing their frontiers.’’ Even during the 
war of rebellion it was extremely difficult to 
induce the different provinces to work together 
for the attainment of a common object. Of 
Massachusetts the author says :-— 

“The settlers of Massachusetts had left England 

originally as an irreconcilable faction, deeply im- 
bued with the doctrines of republicanism and inde- 
pendence. They had enjoyed something hardly 
distinguishable from independence during the great 
Civil War; they had spared no effort of lying and 
subterfuge —the natural weapons of the weaker 
party—to retain it after the Restoration.” 
At Boston every attempt was made to bully, 
insult, and persecute British oflicers and 
soldiers. One soldier, tried by the justices for 
a petty theft, was fined 70I., and, failing to 
pay, was sold as a slave :— 

“The reader may be incredulous, Dut it is an 
incontrovertible fact that the practice of selling 
white men into servitude, though condemned by 
one of the earliest governors of Massachusetts more 
than a century before, was still in full usage in this 
land of liberty.” 

The mob daily insulted the troops, who 
behaved with extraordinary forbearance and 
discipline. They attacked the sick when 
hardly able to hobble out of hospital. The 
magistrates behaved even worse than the 
mob, threatening and insulting officers when in 
court, In the expedition from Boston to Con- 
cord to destroy some stores, giving rise to the 
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first fight of the rebellion, ‘‘a few of the killed 
and wounded had been scalped by some rough 
Americans.’’ Again, the advance of Howe 
into New Jersey in 1776 brought about an 
outburst of nominal loyalty, and hundreds, in 
response to a proclamation, came in to take an 
oath of allegiance :— 

“In a very short time numbers of these people 
were to be captured in arms against the British with 
General Howe’s protection and certificates of loyalty 
in their possession. It is not by oaths, but by arms, 
that men should wage war.” 

We deal elsewhere to-day with the subject. 
It is clear that there were outrages on both 
sides. 

Of Washington's gifts Mr. Fortescue speaks 
with caution :— 

“Tt was in those long months of waiting in 
entrenched positions, and most notably in that 
bitter and desperate winter at Valley Forge, that 
Washington’s finest qualities were displayed—his 
constancy. his courage, and his indomitable patience. 
Yet, though every Englishman must admire him as 
a very great man and a brave and skilful soldier. it 
is, I think, doubtful whether he bas any claim to be 
regarded as a really great commander in the field. 
He was not, it is true, a soldier by profession, but 
neither was Cromwell ; and I take it that Washing- 
ton hardly showed himself so great a general as 
Cromwell.” 

As we have said, much of this volume is 
devoted to India. The important military 
operations in that part of the world are 
described with spirit and clearness, and tend 
to a more hearty appreciation of the audacity 
and skill of subordinate officers than has 
hitherto been accorded to them. Indeed, our 
victories in the face of enormous odds seem 
almost too marvellous for belief. Moreover, 
our military commanders were, as a rule, 
hampered and restrained by the folly, in- 
capacity, and presumption of the different 
councils and civil authorities. The home 
Government likewise interfered frequently 
in a mischievous manner, while politicians 
did not behave well to Clive and Warren 
Hastings. Among the chief of the perse- 
cutors of these great men were Burke, Fox, 
and Sheridan. For want of space we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. Before 
leaving the subject of India, however, we 
eannot refrain from mentioning the origin of 
the word ‘‘sniping,’’ so commonly used in 
South Africa. In 1772, at the siege of 
Baroack, ‘‘the soldiers in the trenches,’’ we 
are told, ‘‘put their hats on the parapet for 
the enemy to shoot at, and humorously called 
it sniping.’’ Concerning the changes in pay, 
uniform, &c., the information is interesting, 
but rather scanty. The book is enriched by 
an index and some useful maps and plans. 


Modern Strategy: an Outline of the Prin- 
ciples which guide the Conduct of Campaigns. 
To which is added a Chapter on ‘ Modern 
Tactics.’ By Lieut.-Col. Walter H. James, 
R.E., editor of the ‘‘ Wolseley Series.’ 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—As a nation of amateurs 
in matters military we are too prone to that 
particular form of armchair criticism which 
decides off-hand that ‘‘ war can be conducted 
by the light of nature ’’ without study or pre- 
paration. Yet Napoleon, Wellington, and 
Moltke were keen and continual students, 
whose actual experience of war did but confirm 
the principles that study had inculeated. In 
a brief preface the author of the present work 
wisely insists on the vital importance of 
strategical study, for the soldier first, but 
also for the citizen. For “ polities and 
strategy ’’ (as he remarkson p. 182) ‘ must act 
together. Ifthe former interfere in the domain 
of the latter, the result is always detrimental 
and may be disastrous.”’ ‘ 

The book is arranged in two parts, of which 
one is devoted to a discussion of general prin- 
ciples, the other to particular campaigns 
illustrating the same. After two preliminary 
chapters, on organization and on national 
policy, the reader is introduced to the main 


objects of strategy : ‘‘(i.) Ensuring superiority 
of numbers when striking a tactical blow; 
(ii.) Protecting the communications of the 
army with its base; (iii.) Threatening those 
of the enemy.’’ The remainder of Part I. 
(twelve chapters) serves to explain and 
exemplify the methods by which these results 
have been or are to be obtained, with a due 
appreciation of the inventions of modern 
civilization. The last chapter contains a 
most interesting survey of the present position 
of tactics :— 

“Strategy cannot succeed without tactics, for 
tactical victory is necessary to set the final crown 
on successful strategy ; and tactical success means 
very little unless it comes as the final act of weil- 
planned strategy.” 


In this connexion the author has something 
to say on the possibilities of the bicycle, 
believing that ‘‘in the future the cyclist 
must be the comrade of the horseman ”’ ; 
he would not deprive the latter of the arme 
blanche, nor allow him to be superseded by the 
mounted infantryman. He discusses the effect 
of modern conditions upon the individuality of 
the soldier, declaring that ‘‘ the first object of 
the soldier’s education is to teach him to shoot, 
the next to use his defensive weapon, the 
spade.’’ He holds mobility to be the chief 
factor in organization, believing that small 
mobile—or should we say automobile ?—forces 
might cramp, perhaps even cripple, the huge 
armies of universal service. The campaigns 
included in Part II. are well selected to 
emphasize certain canons of strategy already 
set forth: the maps are good and clear, the 
comments brief and workmanlike. 

The style is for the most part simple and 
fairly readable. There are, however, occa- 
sionally pieces of awkward writing. For 
instance, on p. 98 we read, ‘“‘ Regardless 
from the point of view of pure strategy, the 
chief advantage to be gained from woods is 
their screening power’’; on p. 126, ‘‘ Our 
communications were, therefore, much open to 
attack, and, owing to the impossibility of in 
any degree living on the sparsely inhabited 
country, more than usually indispensable ”’ ; 
on p. 129, ‘‘ For if the ground were sufliciently 
open to allow the cavalry to move, it would be 
exposed to such a tremendous fire that it 
could not possibly get through it.’’ 

A nation with imperial responsibilities can 
assuredly not afford to contemn the study of 
warfare ; indeed, the real improvement of our 
military efficiency at the present time must 
depend in great measure upon the development 
of public interest and intelligence in military 
matters. Such a book as this, from the pen 
of an accredited teacher of soldiers, might, if 
widely read, do not a little to reduce the 
difficulties and disabilities at home which have 
too often proved the worst enemies of our 
soldiers on active service. 


Tactical Operations for Field Officers. By 
Lieut.-Col. Wilkinson Shaw. (Kegan Paul.) 
—This volume is the eleventh in a series of 
military handbooks for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. According to his own 
statement, the author has narrated, arranged, 
and edited, with appropriate criticisms, a set 
of tactical operations similar to (in some cases 
actually taken from) schemes set in the 
examinations of field officers in tactical fitness 
for command, instituted several years ago, 
and now held regularly at the principal 
stations. In these schemes it is customary 
to pit one candidate against another, giving 
to each the command of an administrative 
brigade in which all the three arms are 
represented. Col. Shaw has successfully pre- 
pared many officers for this examination, and 
has written not a few books on tactics and 
kindred subjects, so that he possesses special 
qualifications for the task to which he has 
addressed himself in the present instance. 





There is a satisfactory verisimilitude about 


the sixteen schemes which are worked out in 


this book. In the first place, they are allo. 
cated, four apiece, to actual manceuvring 
grounds known, or easily accessible, to the 
British officer—Aldershot, Shorncliffe, Col. 
chester, and the Curragh; in the second 
place, the student is furnished with proper 
maps, four on a small scale (half an inch to 
one mile) in the text, and four at two or three 
inches to a mile, with red contours, in g 
separate pocket, which also contains a handy 
cardboard scale for rapid reckoning. Tactics 
and topography are so inseparably and essen- 
tially connected, that the value of a book like 
this may be in great measure assessed by 
the provision for topographical study which it 
includes. 

Each of the schemes is duly worked out, in 
‘* war-game fashion,’’ from general and special 
‘¢ideas,’’ and the systematic arrangement and 
wording of orders are naturally a feature. The 
stages of a combat are made clear by frequent 
summaries of detailed developments, and the 
merits and demerits of the respective dis- 
positions (in which connexion, be it noted, 
field hospitals are not forgotten) are criticized 
in the summing-up of the chief umpire in each 
case. 

It is true, as the editor remarks, that the 
kaleidoscopic conditions of actual warfare 
can be but scantily reproduced in mimic 
manceuvres. The increased range of modern 
artillery cannot come into the calculations 
applicable to limited areas of ground; the 
nerve of troops is not seriously affected by 
a few rounds of blank cartridge, and to be 
‘put out of action’’ by an umpire’s decision 
is very different from being rendered hors de 
combat by an enemy’s bullet. Nevertheless, 
these exercises have a valuable lesson to 
teach: one is made to understand at every 
turn that a battle must never be treated 
merely as a piece of book-work, but always 
as a problem, with a very elastic individuality 
of its own, which can be comprehended in its 
entirety only by brains that have been trained 
through frequent and varied practice, and 
solved only by a judgment that cannot be 
surprised or shaken through any coefficients 
of chance or eccentricity. And whatever be 
the varieties of circumstances, the object of 
the commander must be always the same— 
‘¢to establish with best effect a preponder- 
ance of fire power over the enemy, from and 
against the most important tactical points.” 
The editor has kept this object in view 
throughout, and has produced a most readable 
and serviceable contribution to the practical 
study of minor tactics. 


The Volunteer Annual (Metropolitan Corps), 
1903. Edited by A. E. Johnson (Artists’ 
R.V.). (A. & C. Black.)—This handbook 
gives for one shilling a concise account of 
the numerous Volunteer organizations in and 
near the metropolis—their history, strength, 
personnel, uniforms, equipment, training, 
shooting, and so on. In the appendixes 
Yeomen and Volunteers (metropolitan or 
otherwise) will find all the necessary informa- 
tion about efficiency, formal and practical, 
about the N.R.A., and about the current 
literature of war. Last, but not least useful, 
is an alphabetical list of metropolitan officers. 
The Honourable Artillery Company and the 
six London regiments of Imperial Yeomanry 
are rightly included in this issue. It is to be 
hoped that the editor will be able next year 
to embrace within his scheme the whole of 
the Yeomanry and Volunteer forces throughout 
the kingdom, Those who are serving want to 
know, and those who are not ought to know, 
more about the various corps. 


The Story of our Army. By Capt. Owen 
Wheeler (Reserve of Officers). (Newnes.)—As 


a nation we know surprisingly little about our 
army, present or past, and this little volume, 
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ought to be of distinct value as an introduction 
to the subject. It does not pretend to be 
complete, but it is certainly simple and work- 
manlike in style and arrangement, and, by 
indicating the chief interest of the several 
epochs and the best books that are available, 
it stimulates the reader to further study. 
Handbooks of this kind may do real service 
by pointing the way to a more frequent and 
intelligent use of the means of information 
afforded in public libraries. 





SHORT STORIES. 


Mr. QUILLER-CoucH’s new volume of short 
stories, collected under the title of Two Sides 
of the Face (Arrowsmith), while not contain- 
ing any of his more notable work, shows the 
qualities which his readers have learnt to 
expect—refinement of style, sobriety of dic- 
tion, and clearness of narrative, pleasantly 
flavoured with little touches of genial humour, 
as of one who knows that whatever the greater 
issues of life may be, its details are mostly 
comic. Three of the eight tales, indeed, are 
purely humorous, One, on the other hand, 
‘The Horror on the Stair,’ seems intended to 
be purely gloomy, not to say creepy. “ In- 
tended ’’ we say, because, with an atmosphere 
of the uncanny, it does not seem to us wholly 
to succeed in conveying the shudder which its 
title portends. It is as though some impor- 
tant link had dropped out between the open- 
ing and the close. What was Mrs. Johnstone's 
terror? and what had the black barber, or any 
black man, to do with it? Several careful 
readings have failed to elicit an answer to 
these questions. ‘Cleeve Court’ is another 
story of almost unredeemed gloom; but there 
the motive is plain enough, and the study of a 
weak character and its consequences as power- 
ful as need be wished. 


Legal T Leaves. By E. F. Turner. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.)—There is something old-fashioned 
in the air of Mr. Turner’s ‘‘ lawyer’s tales out 
of school,’’ something that belongs in manner, 
if not in matter, to another generation. We 
find no grace of style and no pretension 
to high literary deportment, but there is the 
sort of legal urbanity and legal facetiousness 
which we should expect. Nevertheless the 
tales are told plainly, sincerely, and with a 
certain simplicity of delivery that renders 
them effective. We feel as we read that they 
do not quite belong to te-day ; that Dickens 
—who, by the way, knew much about solicitors 
and articled clerks and copying clerks—would 
have loved to handle this material, some of 
which, it seems, Mr. Turner has garnered 
from his own legal experiences. Solicitors 
are believed to know more of human life than 
even doctors, and it is certain that they hold 
more human secrets. Knowledge, however, 
will not suffice to render characters warm and 
vital. To breathe life into the clay requires 
another quality. Mr. Turner can hardly be 
said to inform his characters with life, but he 
does his best in an amiable distant way. There 
is, for example, the story of the wealthy widow 
who discovered in her solicitor’s aged mes- 
senger her father. Dickens would have 
pounced on the subject and made us draw deep 
breaths. And, to pick again at random, there 
is the tale of the reformation of the Q.C.’s 
son. Even Samuel Warren would have liked 
to deal with that subject, but he would have 
given it a pessimistic twist. Mr. Turner is 
not pessimistic; he is cheerful, and, as we 
have said, facetious at times, and he writes 
with sympathy, large-mindedness, and a hope- 
ful humanity. 


The Vintage of Dreams. By St. John Lucas. 
{Elkin Mathews.)—Mr. St. John Lucas is 
evidently young enough to be still engaged in 
experiment, the delectable mark of youth. He 
has included six pieces in this volume, which 
is more or less properly characterized by its 





title; and the six pieces are all vagrant, 
indeterminate of aim, and irregular of form. 
But they are all also marked by some striking 
features which promise a new recruit of im- 
portance to our contemporary imaginative 
literature. He has playfulness, almost to 
excess; he has a sense of humour which is 
ever present, and which sometimes, perhaps 
too often, leads him in the direction of satire. 
Youth, again, is given to satire. The fantasia 
which deals with the Island of the Muses is a 
case in point; asis ‘ The Student and the Bear,’ 
though this, slight and extravagant as it is, 
shows Mr. Lucas’s lively humour to advantage. 
He has plenty of sentiment, which is visible 
in ‘Peter’s Pilgrimage’ and in ‘Princess 
Christina’; and the association of sentiment 
with humour is always very engaging. Per- 
haps his strongest piece of work is ‘The Death 
of the Master,’ which has qualities of sincerity 
to the point of ugliness. The last piece is 
‘The Bequest of Apollo,’ and reads like a 
genuine myth from Greece. It is something 
to have given that impression. Mr. Lucas, it 
is clear, has qualities which should take him 
far, and his sense of art is keen and fervent. 
Though these stories are by no means great in 
their performance, they are original enough 
and varied enough to make us welcome them, if 
only in the hopeof better things. The author 
is decidedly worth watching. 


Idylis of Yorkshire Dales. By John Craven. 
(Greening & Co.) — The making of idylls 
requires a good deal more than mere deliberate 
intention and industry. One of the essential 
qualifications, perhaps, is enthusiasm. Mr. 
Craven has enthusiasm, and one gathers that 
he had both industry and deliberate intent in 
the making of his ‘Idylls.’ His enthusiasm is 
pious, and every page of his book is redolent 
of earnest, simple, almost fanatical -piety, such 
as is known to the Methodists of remoter 
Yorkshire. But it may be that the man who 
deliberately sits down to producing idylls 
never has succeeded in writing them. Mr. 
Craven includes in this volume no fewer than 
three dozen sketches, which are neither stories 
nor essays, They are just sketches of phases 
in the lives of simple cottagers in the York- 
shire dales. Some of them are sadly pointless, 
and many of them are curiously dull; yet all 
are animated by the same suggestion of such 
piety as a young and enthusiastic lay preacher 
may be supposed to feel, and for this reason 
all are worthy of some respect, though that 
respect is not due to them as literary per- 
formances. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. LONGMAN publish The German 
Emperor’s Speeches, translated by Dr. L. 
Elkind from a volume published in Leipsic in 
1902. We are used to the Kaiser, but the 
‘‘ explanatory text’’ takes away the breath. 
The volume opens with an account of 1888, in 
which it is suggested that there was a distinct 
intention on the part of Russia and France to 
attack Germany at that time—a statement 
which is opposed to fact. The Emperor’s 
accession-visit to his Russian cousin is ‘‘ to 
the most powerful antagonist of his empire— 
to the Tsar’’; the fact being that the friend- 
ship of the two Northern great powers is, and 
was then, the most striking fact in the policy 
of each. The early refusal to take part in the 
Exhibition of 1889 was not confined to Ger- 
many, as suggested, but was common to the 
monarchical powers. It is difficult to see how 
the 1895 British leases of territory, on the 
Nile and Lakes, to and from the Congo State, 
‘¢ seriously injured the interests of a number 
of European powers in West Africa.’’ The 
relations of the Kaiser to our royal family 
were not, as is suggested, uniformly ‘‘ cordial.”’ 

“With something approaching idolatry did he 
love his father, and he was tenderly attached to his 





mother and his grandmother iall 
Victoria of England.” ‘ es 
Thus is history written! In the speeches 
themselves we note the foolish statement, 
which condemns the voting majority of the 
towns and of the workmen, ‘‘ The word Social 
Democrat is synonymous with enemy of 
Empire and Fatherland.’’ To Britain this is 
interesting: ‘‘I will never rest until I have 
raised my Navy to a position similar to that 
occupied by my Army.’’ To our eyes there is 
blasphemy in the reply to Hamburg on the 
passing of the Bill to amend the Navy Act :— 
“ How grateful I am to the Almighty for this latest 
success you will well understand. May He still 
further assist us to carry the work begun to a 
successful conclusion, to which end we must all 
actively devote our energies.” 


CreRTAIN qualities exhibited in the late 
Mrs. E. T. Cook’s From a Woman’s Note-Book 
(George Allen) seem to indicate that the 
author had never adequately exercised or de- 
veloped her powers. The book is a collection 
of papers from the magazines of ten or twelve 
years, and their temper is aptly phrased by 
the title, which we may suppose is contributed 
by Mr. E. T. Cook, who introduces the volume 
briefly. Mrs. Cook treats such subjects as 
the education of children, particularly girls, 
the relations of daughters and mothers, dress, 
literary ladies, and the attractions of the 
stage—all with a light, pleasant hand that 
renders her sketches admirably readable. But 
she has also sound common sense, and can 
stimulate and provoke thought. She is on 
the side of sanity and moderation always, 
and has no liking for the extravagances of 
modernity in the world of women. There is 
a slight leaning discernible towards the 
‘fictional’? form, and with her gift of 
humour the author might have made a success 
in fiction, despite her severe criticism of the 
modern novel; but we believe that she did 
not make the experiment. 


THEREis no one better qualified todeal with 
a theme such as London on Thames in Bygone 
Days than Mr. G. H. Birch, and his mono- 
graph in Messrs. Seeley & Co.’s series is what 
weshould have expected of him. In a publica- 
tion of this size and scope there is naturally 
not much room for original work or adventurous 
theories. All that is wanted is a concise and 
compact account of the metropolis—a bird’s- 
eye view, in fact, of London from its remote 
beginnings. Mr. Birch stops at the end of 
the eighteenth century, tosuit his title. More- 
over, he is not so much concerned with London 
in general as Londen on Thames in particular. 
It is the riverside aspect of London life which 
finds place in these pages. On p. 77 is an 
excellently complete list of the public stairs 
in use in 1707. Between then and 1856 no 
fewer than forty-eight stairs disappeared. The 
illustrations have been taken from the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. J. E. Gardner, F.S.A., 
from the British Museum, and from the Soanc 
Museum. There are several in colour, and 
the rest are in monochrome, which is not so 
pleasing to the eye. A monograph does not 
necessarily exact a monochrome. We may 
also remark that, although there is an index, 
there are no chapter contents, which seems 
surprising and unusual. 


THe first of a series of ‘‘ Pocket 
Anthologies ’’ (Glasgow, Gowans & Gray ; 
London, Brimley Johnson) is a collection of 
The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the 
English Language. Mr. Adam L. Gowans, the 
selector, has so catholic a taste, and has 
secured so much freedom among copyright 
texts, that he is able to produce oneof the best 
sixpenny books we have seen for some time. 
It is so good, in fact, that it ought to be 
available in a permanent binding at a shilling 
for lovers of poetry. As suggestions are 
asked for, we may put forward a few. It 
would have been better, perhaps, to reserve 
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longer poems, like ‘Lycidas,’ for a separate 
volume. A collection of lighter pieces might 
well follow. In the present booklet Drayton’s 
‘‘Since there’s no help,’’ &c., should 
certainly have appeared, also one or two 
lyrics by Beaumont and Fletcher and Scott. 
The short bit of Goldsmith is dull, and 
presents nothing of his tender quality. 
But excellent things abound, including 
‘Crossing the Bar,’ two poems by W. E. 
Henley, and Stevenson’s ‘ Requiem.’ Mr. 
Gowans admits that the ‘‘selling qualities’’ 
of his title weighed with him; but his limits 
must have been distracting, and the two 
hundred best lyrics (with longer poems 
barred) would probably have made a more 
representative show. But we do not wish to 
complain-—the thing is unusually choice and 
cheap. 


WE welcome a Memoir of Benjamin Franklin 
Stevens, by Mr. Manville Fenn, which has 
been printed at the Chiswick Press for private 
distribution. Stevens’s name is familiar to 
readers of the Atheneum, and, indeed, to all 
who are interested in British and American 
literature, ,and our only regret is that the 
volume is not published in the ordinary way, 
and put within the reach of every one. 

Benjamin Franklin Stevens was born on 
February 19th, 1833, the tenth child of Henry 
Stevens, of Barnet, Vermont, who belonged to 
the old vigorous, independent stock, and was 
‘*a farmer, an innkeeper, a millowner, a land- 
lord, and a squire by courtesy of Stevens’s vil- 
a ae an antiquarian and a book collector.”’ 
Young Benjamin, like most boys sixty years 
ago in the rural States of America, had a 
rough time of it at school—his master ‘‘ be- 
lieved in birch, willow, and all sorts of rods, 
also ferrules, straps, or any other implement 
that might be handy, to aid instruction.’’ 
Another schoolmaster was so severe that the 
boys, as a protection, wore sheepskin. One 
of Stevens’s tutors at this time was a Dr. King, 
and on a show day, when visitors were present 
to hear recitations of the pupils’ own selec- 
tions, young Stevens staggered his teachers 
by delivering some lines from Defoe’s ‘ Jure 
Divino’ :— 

Nature has left this Tincture in the blood, 
That all men would be Tyrants if they cou’d. 


We ’re all alike, we all ascend the Skies; 
All would be KINGS, all Kings would tyrannise. 

Stevens’s recollections of the Vermont days 
are very quaint. His uncle Sol, who was fond 
of holding forth in extempore prayer, would 
sometimes lack fluency; but he would boldly 
continue interjecting, ‘‘ Understand, O Lord? 
Understand? Take my idee, d’ ye? Take my 
idee ?’’ 

At the age of thirteen young Stevens began 
to acquire the careful, businesslike habits for 
which he was afterwards distinguished, and in 
1847 he left home for Albany to spend his 
time in the offices of the Secretary of State, 
copying historical manuscripts for his father. 
In his first letter home he writes :— 

“T have not written much yet, only 16,317 words 
in six days. The last piece I copied was‘ Petition 
of the Earl of Stirling to the King, praying for 
7,0007. in satisfaction of Long Island, which had 
been granted to his ancestors.” 

In the Montpelier Daily Journal of 
October 29th, 1852, appeared the announce- 
ment that the Secretary of State had ap- 
pointed him a deputy in his office, and from 
that time he never cost his father a penny. 

His elder brother Henry, of whom an 
obituary notice appeared in the Atheneum, 
March 6th, 1886, came to London in 1845, 
and in 1858 we find Frank busily pur- 
chasing American books, and shipping them 
to his brother, whose agent he had become. 
During all this time he never missed a 
week without writing home to his father. 
On July 9th, 1860, he joined his brother in 
London. In 1861 Henry secured the Hum- 





boldt Library, which unfortuately perished by 
fire, and all that remained of it were the sheets 
of the catalogue upon which Frank Stevens had 
been for months engaged. In 1866 he was 
appointed dispatch agent of the American 
Government. He found at the office a state 
of confusion, and had to work very hard to 
get matters straight. The prices given by 
Stevens for books for America, the result 
of competition, were at times startling, and 
there were those across the ocean who would 
at times wake up in words of protest; his 
defence was very simple; he proved that on an 
average nearly double the prices given could 
be obtained. Protest did not occur again. 
Mr. Stevens took an active part in the 
purchase of Carlyle’s house, acting as 
treasurer to the fund. It was also through his 
influence that the bust of Shakspeare from the 
Darmstadt death-mask was placed at Stratford. 

Stevens died on the 5th of March, 1902; his 
wife Charlotte, daughter of Charles Whitting- 
ham, of the well-known Chiswick Press, sur- 
vived him until July 22nd, 1903. He started 
life with the words: ‘* I mean to do the best I 
ean.”’ This promise he certainly fulfilled, and 
in middle life he was able to say :-— 

“There is such a host of causes for thankfulness 
crowding into one’s mind that to give a list of them 
would be like writing texts for half of the parsons to 
preach about and the other half to pray for. If the 
catalogue were all written out it would only come 
to this—we are very thankful that we are so happy, 
and are very happy in being so contented.” 


A Versatile Professor (Brimley Johnson) is 
the somewhat indefinite title given by the 
Rev. G. Cecil White to his biography of Dr. 
Edward Nares, formerly Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. We hasten to 
add that he has composed a most entertaining 
little book. Dr. Nares is now remembered 
only by his: ‘ Memoirs of Lord Burghley,’ or 
rather by Macaulay’s review of that colossal 
work. ‘* We cannot sum up the merits of the 
stupendous mass of paper which lies before 
us,’’ wrote the critic, 

‘** better than by saying that it consists of about two 
thousand closely printed quarto pages, that it 
occupies fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, and 
that it weighs sixty pounds avoirdupois.” 

But Dr. Nares was also no contemptible theo- 
logian; the author of a humorous work, 
‘Thinks I to Myself,’ which had some vogue 
in its day, though its witticisms read dismally 
enough a hundred years later; an efficient 
Sub-Warden and Bursar of Merton College, 
and afterwards a conscientious parish priest. 
His qualifications for the Professorship of 
Modern History appear to have been of a most 
modest description. He regarded the appoint- 
ment as a stepping-stone to ecclesiastical 
preferment, and when he discovered that he 
had to lecture on the ‘‘ curious science’’ of 
political economy, he blandly confessed his 
complete ignorance of it. As an amateur 
actor he won the affections of Lady Charlotte 
Spencer, and though the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough at first refused their consent to 
the marriage, they relented in due time. She 
was, her husband was soon constrained to 
record, ‘‘ as good, as amiable, and as virtuous 
a woman as, [ think, ever existed.’’ During 
their brief union she set herself, indeed, to 
perform the duties of a country clergyman’s 
wife with admirable conscientiousness. Dr. 
Nares evidently held the privilege of relation- 
ship with the nobility in high regard. Thus he 
records of Lord Bateman, with much admira- 
tion, that he always made 

“a point of going up to London for a short time, 
for fear he should feel too great by living always 
among his tenantry and dependant ; and he thought 
every great man should be oblig’d to walk the 
streets of London occasionally, on purpose to be put 
out of his way and jostl'd off the pavement.” 

What a romance it adds to a walk down 
Piccadilly to think that by a chance nudge of 
the shoulder one may be teaching a valuable 





moral lesson to a marquis! Even when Dr, 
Nares falls short of these heights of edificg- 
tion, he gives animated pictures of (Col, 
Barré, the friend of Shelburne and Burke, 
bravely bearing his blindness, and of a bygone 
school of Oxford don, or describes public 
events from Burke’s election for Bristol to the 
installation of the Duke of Wellington as 
Chancellor of Oxford University. 


WE again congratulate the members of the 
Upper Norwood Athenzeum on another year 
of useful work. The Record for 1903, just 
received, shows a goodly list of fresh places 
visited, the first being Clandon Park, where 
in the library is a painting of the House of 
Commons in 1730 with Arthur Onslow in the 
foreground. Selsdon House is also the subject 
of an interesting paper, an illustration being 
given of an arch from Blackfriars Monastery 
which was revealed in 1900 and re-erected 
at Selsdon. Horton Church, where Milton’s 
mother is buried, together with Wraysbury, 
formed another excursion. Care is shown in 
the preparation of the papers. Mr. Quarter- 
main makes a good suggestion that each new 
member should conduct a ramble within the 
first twelve months. The Record is edited 
by Mr. J. Stanley and Mr. W. J. Harra- 
dence with their usual diligence, and is well 
illustrated. 


Tue Hibbert Journal this quarter is of great 
interest. The inevitable discussion of the 
Abbé Loisy is conducted by Mr. Corrance in 
an article on ‘Progressive Catholicism and 
High Church Absolutism,’ and in a review by 
Romanus. Mr. Corrance supplies a masterly 
analysis of the progress of ideas in the Anglo- 
Catholic party, and traces very ably the 
differences (in his opinion) between modern 
extreme High Churchmen and liberal Roman 
Catholics. Of the papers on the alleged 
indifference of laymen to religion incomparably 
the most valuable is that by the editor, who 
says that the practical repudiation of Christian 
ideals in politics and commercial life is the 
real difficulty of many, who ask not what, but 
where, is Christianity? There are many other 
interesting articles and reviews. Canon 
Cheyne writes an apologia with his usual 
literary skill. 


We have on our table A River of Norway, 
by C. Thomas-Stanford (Longmans),—Upper 
Coquetdale, Northumberland, by D. D. Dixon 
(Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Redpath),—Travels in 
Europe and America, by C. E. Bolton (New 
York, Crowell),—Sede Vacante, being a Diary 
written during the Conclave of 1903, by H. de 
la Garde Grissell (Parker),—Greek Syntax, by 
G. A. Floyd (Longmans),—Horace: Vol. Il. 
The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetica, 
with a Commentary by E. C. Wickham, D.D. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press),—The Greek Heroes, 
Stories translated from Niebuhr (Cassell),— 
A School Geometry, Part V., by H. S. Hall 
and F. H. Stevens (Macmillan), — Health, 
Wealth, and Wisdom (Methuen),—The A BC 
of Stamp Collecting, by F. J. Melville (Drane), 
—Garden Mosaics, by A. Simson (Duckworth), 
—The Prevention of Consumption, by A. 
Hillier, M.D., revised by Prof. R. Koch (Long- 
mans),—On the Road to Arcady, by M. N. 
Thurston (Revell & Co.),—The Direction oj 
Hair in Animals and Man, by W. Kidd, M.D. 
(Black),—Before the British Raj, by Major 
Arthur Griffiths (Everett),—Dick Chester, by 
G. I. Whitham (Blackie),—Gillicolane, by G. 
Ayles (Paisley, Gardner),—Rudderless Ships, 
by Airam (Drane), — Reaping the Whiri- 
wind, by G. S. Astins (Drane), — The 
Professor’s Wife, by B. Auerbach, trans- 


lated by F. E. Hynam (Drane),—Sly-Eoots, by 
J. 8. Winter (J. Long),—Following on to Know 
the Lord, by B. Wilberforce, D.D. (Brown 
& Langham),—Champions of the Truth, edited 
by A. R. Buckland (R.T.S.),—A Year's Teach- 
ing for Infant Sunday Schools, by P. Dent 
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— 
(C.E.S.S.I.),—The Cosmos and the Creeds, by 
W. U. Moore (Watts),—Songs of the Church, 
py Lady M‘Dougall (Kelly),—The History of 
the Friar Lane Baptist Church, Nottingham, 
by J. T. Godfrey and J. Ward (Simpkin),— 
Liberal Christianity, by J. Réville, edited by 
y. Leuliette (Williams & Norgate),—Carmen 
Sylva, by G. Bengesco (Paris, H. Le Soudier), 
—and L’ Etat Socialiste, by A. Menger (Paris, 
Société Nouvelle de Libraire et d’Edition). 
Among New Editions we have Timothy’s Quest, 
by Kate D. Wiggin (Gay & Bird),—The Child’s 
Primer of the Theory of Music, by C. A. 
Webster (Novello), — On the Imitation of 
Christ, by Thomas 1 Kempis (Unit Library),— 
A Sentimental Journey, by L. Sterne (Cassell), 
—Riviera Nature Notes (Quaritch),—T. B. B., 
by W. W. (Bemrose),—and The Statutes of the 
Cathedral of Carlisle, translated by J. E. 
Prescott, D.D. (Stock). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Burnside (W. F.), Old Testament History, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Church Pulpit Year-Book, 1904, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Mortimer (A. G.), The Church’s Lessons for the Christian 
Year, Part 2, cr. 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Earle (A. M.), Two Centuries of Costume in America, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Walters (H. B.), Greek Art, 16mo, 2/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Moore (B.), Studies in Dante, Third Series, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, Book First, 
edited by J. H. Fowler, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Stubbs (C. W.), Castles in the Air, and other Poems Old 
and New, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Music. 
Richardson (A. M.), Church Music, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Hemstreet (C.), Literary New York, its Landmarks and 
Associations, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Wilkins (W. H.), A Queen of Tears, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 36/ 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Nicholson (W.), An Almanac of Twelve Sports, 1904, 2/6 
Science. 
Casper (L.) and others, Functional Diagnosis of Kidney 
Disease, cr. 8vo, 7/ net. 
Dale (J. B.), Five-Figure Tables of Mathematical Functions, 
8vo, 3/6 net. 
Davidson (A.), Mammalian Anatomy, 8vo, 7/ net. 
Foster (Sir C. Le Neve),;The Elements of Mining and 
uarrying, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Hansell (H. F.) and others, Text-Book of Diseases of the Eye, 
8vo, 17/ net. 
Mining Year-Book, 1904, edited by A. N. Jackman, 15/ net. 
Text-Book of Quantitative Chemical Analysis, illustrated 
by F. Julian, 8vo, 25/ net. 
Woods (R. J.), Strength and Elasticity 
Members, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Bachelor Bigotries, cr. 8vo, boards, 5/ net. 
Cobban (J. M.), The Iron Hand, cr. 8vo, € 
Congregational Year-Book, 1904, Svo, sewed, 2/6 
Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom, 1924, sewed, 3/6 net. 
Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages, adapted from Dr. 
W. Wagner by M. W. Macdowall, 8vo, 3/6 
Labour and other Questions in South Africa, by “ Indicus,” 


of Structural 


er. 8vo, 3/6 

Leigh (E. C. Austen), List of English Clubs in all Parts 
of the World for 1904, oblong 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Mumford (E. W.), The Limerick Up-to-Date Book, er. 8vo, 
boards, 5/ net. 

Pickering (P.), Toy-Gods, 6/ 

Sergeant (A.), The Yellow Diamond, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Ships and Shipping, edited by F. Miltoun, 16mo, 5/ net. 

Toryism, edited by F. E. Smith, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Unwritten Commandment (The), cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Warden (F.), The Mis-Rule of Three, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Widow’s Grave and Otherwise Purloined, by an Ex-Widow, 
cr. 8vo, boards, 5/ net. 

Yorke (C.), Delphine, er. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Achelis (H.) u, Flemming (J.), Die iiltesten Quellen des 
orientalischen Kirchenrechts, Vol. 2, tibers. u. erkliirt, 


m, 50. 
Kiichler (F.), Beitriige zur Kenntnis der assyrisch- 
babylonischen Medizin, 28m. 50. 
Schaeffer (E.), Das Florentiner Bildnis, 7m. 
Wiegand (T.), Die archaische Poros - Architektur der 
Akropolis zu Athen, 60m. 
: Music and the Drama, 
Lippmann (J.), Die Liebe in der dramatischen Literatur, 6m. 
History and Biography. 
Grenier (P.), L’Bmpire Byzantin, son Evolution Sociale et 
Politique, 2 vols. 10fr. 
_— & de), Benjamin Constant et les Idées Libérales, 
r. 50. 
Paupe (A.), Histoire des (Zuvres de Stendhal, 5fr. 
Schlumberger (G.), Vieux Soldats de Napoléon, 5fr. 
; Geography and Travel, 
Aymonier (E.), Le Cambodge, Vol. 3, 25fr. 
Barthélemy (Marquis de), Au Pays Moi, 4fr. 





Philology. 
Geiger (W.) u. Kubn (B.), Grundriss der iranischen Philo- 
ogie, Vol. 2, Part 5, 8m. 


Science. 
os ao v. Siemens & Halske, Aktiengesellschaft, 1902, 








MR. W. J. C. MOENS. 


Mr. Moens, the President of the Huguenot 
Society, died last week at the age of seventy- 
nine, having been in failing health for many 
months past. He belonged to an old Dutch 
family, for several generations settled in 
England, and in his youth he was a stock- 
broker. In the spring of 1865 he went yachting 
in the Mediterranean, but having gone ashore 
at Prestum to photograph the ruins—those 
were the early days of the amateur photographer 
—he was seized by a band of brigands who had 
concealed themselves in the standing corn. They 
demanded a heavy ransom (some 8,000I.), which 
he was willing to pay ; but the newly established 
Government refused to allow him to do so, and 
pursued the brigands through the hills, much to 
the discomfort of their unwilling guest, who 
was generally hidden in a hole during the day, 
and had to move his quarters nearly every night 
to a fresh place of concealment. A pleasant 
brigand of the party perpetually urged that 
his ears should be cut off. At last the 
Government, seeing that the carabinieri were 
quite unable to catch the bandits, yielded to 
Mr. Moens’s entreaties; he paid 5,100/. and 
was released. Indeed, the authorities were on 
the point of recouping him, when Earl Russell 
remarked to the Italian Ambassador that Mr. 
Moens had no more claim for compensation than 
a foreigner who had his pocket picked in Regent 
Street would have on the British Govern- 
ment. Of course, after this sapient expression 
of opinion, the authorities at Florence deciined 
to compensate him. Mr. Moens, however, pub- 
lished a narrative of his adventures through 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, ‘English Travellers 
and Italian Brigands,’ reviewed at length by 
us (January 6th, 1866), and the book was so 
successful that he built schools for his parish of 
Boldre, in the New Forest, with the profits. 

Not being cured of his taste for yachting, 
Mr. Moens subsequently published a narrative 
of inland voyaging in the Ytene in Belgium 
and Holland. Then he took up gardening, 
and breathed the spirit of his Dutch ancestors 
into his flower- beds. However, he tired of 
bulbs in time, and devoted himself to 
genealogy and history. Of course his first 
care was his own pedigree, and after his pre- 
liminary inquiries had heen successful, he 
crossed to Holland, where he discovered family 
portraits and various confirmatory documents, 
causing consternation among the nuns inhabit- 
ing a convent founded by an ancestress of his, 
who made sure that this English heretic had not 
come merely to identify the lady’s portrait and 
read her will, but intended to upset it, and, if 
he could, expel them from their quiet retreat. 

When the Huguenot Society was founded in 1885, 
he became a most energetic and useful member, 
and edited the registers of the Dutch Church 
in Austin Friars, and the Norwich Huguenot 
registers; besides, he edited for the Har- 
leian Society a series of Marriage Applications 
granted by the Bishop of Winchester. He 
also turned to the study of the Forest Law, 
made elaborate inquiries at the Record Office, 
and became a terror to the Woods and Forests, 
who found that their finest phrases were thrown 
away upon this sceptical antiquary, ever ready 
to point out their ignorance of a subject on 
which they posed as indisputable authorities. 
He was especially exultant when, on appeal, 
he upset a decision of the local bench, inspired 
by a well-known K.C., who had never heard of, 
or at least had never studied, the Forest Law. 

He was for many yearsa most valuable contri- 
butor to this paper, clear, thorough, and pains- 
taking. His reviews of genealogical works were 
models of their kind, and his geniality and 





quaint humour endeared him to all who knew 
him. In politics he was a stout Cons- vative, 
and represented his district for many y-ars on 
the Hampshire County Council. He was most 
active in urging free education upon his party, 
and he did much to restore the breed of Forest 
ponies by founding shows, instituting prizes, 
and, in fact, calling attention to the ——- 
of care and the rapid deterioration whic 
neglect had produced. 





THE CAMBRIDGE STUDIES SYNDICATE. 
Cambridge, January 8th, 1904, 

Your ‘Cambridge Notes’ of December 19th, 
signed J., discuss adversely the recent 
appointment of what will probably be known 
as ‘*The Studies Syndicate.” As one who 
thinks that—whatever the result—an inquiry 
should be instituted, I venture to comment 
upon his statement, which seems to me in 
some respects incomplete, and in others open to 
criticism. For clearness’ sake I extract the 
principal sentences which, as I think, call for 
remark :— 

1. ‘*The first sounds of battle, the misere 
prowmia rix@, were given forth by our Ducal 
Chancellor. How he was aroused is not generally 
known, but he apparently realized simultaneously 
that Mr. Balfour was not a Free Trader, and that 
something must be done in the University which is 
honoured by his superintendence. Anyhow he 
sent a missive to the Vice-Chancellor, who come 
municated it to the Council of the Senate.” 
Apparently your correspondent either does not 
know, or has forgotten to mention, that more 
than six months ago, on June 12th, the day of 
the honorary degrees, the Chancellor made by 
word of mouth an important pronouncement in 
the presence of the officials of the University. 
The occasion was a dinner at Trinity, to which 
the University officers, the Council of the 
Senate, the Heads of Houses, and the Pro- 
fessors were all of them invited. The Chan- 
cellor told his hearers that when, a few years 
ago, he appealed to the public for funds in aid 
of the University, moneyed men had constantly 
met him with the objection that the existing 
curriculum was unsuited to the needs of the 
time. He had been recently asked by the late 
Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Peterhouse, to- 
renew the appeal. In view of his past experi- 
ence, he should not be prepared to do so until 
whether 


the University had considered 
the present curriculum was or was _ not 
altogether satisfactory, and, in_ particular, 


whether any modification of the existing 
requirements in respect of the dead languages 
was desirable. He did not offer any opinion as 
to the expediency of change; but he would 
express an earnest hope that the matter would 
be taken into serious consideration by the 
proper authorities. It might be thought, he 
added, that he had been put up to make these 
remarks by some one at Cambridge; but it was 
not so, he spoke of his own motion. In aword, 
without saying anything to prejudice the result, 
the Chancellor declared his opinion that inquiry 
was desirable, explained how he had been 
brought to think so, and invited attention to 
his advice. What more does your correspondent 
wish ? 

2. “It [the Council of the Senate] rejoices in 
considering itself a sort of secret society, whose 
proceedings must be veiled in mystery. On this 
occasion its members, having heard the Duke of 
Devonshire’s letter read, resolved that no one 
should know of its contents. The result has been 
much speculation as to what the Duke actually 
said.” 

J.’s description of the Council is enter- 
taining. Its minutes are public to the Senate, 
and its proceedings are freely and openly talked 
about. On the present occasion the Chancellor 
had addressed to the Vice-Chancellor a letter 
similar in its tenor to the speech at Trinity ; but 
the Vice-Chancellor was in no sense called upon 
to publish it ; and, for my own part, I am glad 
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that it was not published. For, although it was 
in the course of an appeal for funds that the 
Chancellor became aware of the dissatisfaction 
with which our educational system is in some 
quarters regarded, and consequently both his 
speech and his letter connected education and 
finance, it is plain that these two matters 
can be distinguished ; and I hold that the 
Council, when they proposed to the Senate 
a grace for the appointment of a Studies 
Syndicate, were wise in excluding all reference 
to the pecuniary needs of the University. I do 
not know, and cannot conjecture, whether 
changes in our educational system would con- 
ciliate moneyed men, but, in any case, I am 
anxious that our educational system should be 
the best ible, and when I hear that it is 
attacked, I vote for inquiry. 

3. “It is, perhaps, the Duke’s opinion — for, as 
Chancellor, he is kept fully informed of what goes 
on in the University—that of all the lecturers only 
about 5 per cent. are not engaged in teaching 
classics. This at least is said to be his secretary's 
view. 

Hitherto it has not been customary to import 
into controversy references to the member of 
the Senate who, at the request of the Chan- 
cellor, forwards to him University intelligence. 
Whatever may be thought of the new depar- 
ture, it will be observed that J. undertakes no 
responsibility either for the absurd statement 
which he reports, or for his own supplementary 
implication. 

4. “The syndicate appointed to carry out the 
Chancellor’s suggestion was not a strong one if it 
‘was intended to grapple with the task of reporting 
on all the studies of a great university. Except Sir 
Richard Jebb’s, there was no name highly distin- 
guished in literature proposed, but as a counterpoise 
science was represented by two very eminent pro- 
fessors. The bulk of the syndicate was composed 
of tried servants of the University, who are put on 
boards because they are known to be eminently 
* safe.’ ” 

I welcome J.’s characterization of ‘‘the bulk 
of the syndicate” as an, admission that they are 
men who have aptitude for affuirs and expe- 
rience in legislation. But I must take leave 
to dissent from his previous remarks, and to 
express my opinion that the syndicate, which 
numbers amongst its members representatives 
of most of the studies of the University, is an 
exceedingly strong one. I am sorry that it 
includes no junior Masters of Arts; but the 
voting in the Senate House appeared to on- 
lookers to show that those who objected to the 
structure of the syndicate were almost all of 
them persons who were hostile to inquiry. 

5. “Every one is aware that the real object of 
this body is to devise some scheme for the 
abolition of Greek as a compulsory subject.” 

Even if the proposal to abolish compulsory 
Greek should be rejected, there will still be 
plenty of work for this important syndicate to 

o. Those who remember the Studies Syndi- 
cate of the middle seventies know that a strong 
syndicate can do much to prepare the way for an 
ultimate, if not for an immediate, settlement. 

6. “The syndicate has to issue its report in May, 
1904, and it is not known whether it will put 
forward its schemes en bloc or in detail.” 

I may remind your correspondent that the 
custom is to appoint special syndicates for short 
periods, and to continue them whenever, and as 
often as, there is occasion. He must not cherish 
the hope that the syndicate will expire in June 
next. 

7. “Not that this modest proposal [the Oxford 
scheme] would satisfy the majority of the science 
school at Cambridge. and for this reason a deter- 
mined fight between them and the literary side of 
the University is expected.” 

Your correspondent will, I think, find that 
there are many representatives of literature 
who desire a change in the existing require- 
ments ; and, possibly, that some of his ‘‘stal- 
warts” have modified their views. H. J. 


_*,* Our correspondent gave his personal 
view. The question is complicated by so many 





side issues that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, in a brief space to make a statement 
of it which would please all parties. 





GEORGE GISSING. 


Ir is not ible that a few newspaper para- 
graphs, and some of these very short ones, 
should constitute the last word upon one of the 
most sincere of novel-writers among our con- 
temporaries. Several of the notices of George 
Gissing described him as having come much 
under Zola’s influence. I doubt it. The special 
characteristic of Gissing is that by a natural 
development his art went on improving, until, 
towa the end, it came to be a remarkable, 
and for our country almost unique, example of 
real realism and natural naturalism working 
in their own surroundings, and drawing from 
legitimate sources. From this springs the 
sincerity of his art. That George Gissing 
happened to look at life a good deal from the 
standpoint of Zola and the school of Zola may 
have been purely accident; more probably it 
was the effect upon both of the time-spirit, 
whose workings have been a good deal the 
same (a good deal, but by no means altogether 
the same) in France, in Scandinavia, in Russia, 
and in Germany. I take for the last country 
Hauptmann as the only writer who shows in 
his work the influence of this time-spirit. Of 
course Gissing could not have developed his art 
in a direction which was natural to himself if 
he had been for ever haunted by the vision 
of ‘*the man who comes home tired from 
business”: and the man who comes home 
tired from business left him severely alone. 
Unfortunately there is no alternative public in 
this country; I do not know why. But the 
fact is made certain by the contemplation of 
our stage. There are houses in Berlin and 
Vienna, in Paris, where Ibsen’s plays—a play 
like the ‘ Nachtasyl’ of Gorky, not to com of 
native produce in the same genre—may be 
played, and will fill those houses. There such 
plays are accepted as part of the répertoire. 

ut there is no such theatre or class of theatre- 
goers here. And for want of a reading public 
which would correspond to such playgoers, 
Gissing had never a chance of doing him- 
self justice. He did not begin as a 
master; far from it. ‘The Unclassed’ 
was, indeed, full of promise. On the other 
hand, ‘Demos’ is disfigured by some of the 
worst blemishes of feuilletonism, or what used 
to be called London Journal-ism ; but whether 
the London Journal now exists I do not know. 
The rise from that to ‘In the Year of Jubilee’ 
and ‘The Whirlpool’ (passing through ‘ New 
Grub Street’) is remarkable, and, at a due 
distance, is comparable to Balzac’s rise out of 
those earlier and forgotten melodramatic tales 
of his to the heights of the ‘Comédie Humaine.’ 
What Gissing understood best was a particular 
section of the lower middle class ; and if he had 
had health and encouragement, he was quite 
capable of weaving a lesser Human Comedy 
out of these materials. He seems to have 
emancipated himself very early from melo- 
dramatic leanings; and that fact alone would 
distinguish him from the creator of the Rougon- 
Macquarts. But in no respects were the two 
alike. Zola was a man of genius who ‘‘ mugged 
up” Blue-books and such literature, and eked 
out with rhetoric and melodrama; but being 
a man of genius and a poet withal, he pro- 
duced imperishable matter. Gissing was a 
writer of the highest talent, who described 
sincerely and most forcibly the world he knew. 
What he has left is unique of its kind; and 
that is why I say it is impossible that he 
or his work should be allowed to disappear 
from memory so soon as a few obituary notices 
have been forgotten. It is a tragic consequence 
of the decay in literary taste and judgment 
among us that George Gissing’s work should be 





as fragmentary as it is; but such as it is, we 
shall seek in vain for its like elsewhere. 
C. F. K, 








THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Memsers of this body from all parts of the 
country assembled on the 9th inst. for their 
annual meeting, which was held at Mercers’ 
School, Holborn. 

The day’s proceedings began with a service 
at St. Andrew’s Parish Church, Holborn. The 
general meeting, under the chairmanship of Mr, 
G. F. Daniell (Mercers’), was opened by the 
retiring Chairman, Mr. T Page (Charter. 
house), who gave a remarkable address. He 
said that the numbers of the Association had 
increased from 1,500 to 1,650, but they were 
not sufficiently supported by the large public 
schools. He dealt also effectively with the 
Education Act of 1902, the work of the Asso- 
ciation of Head Masters, and the question of 
superannuation. 

r. Longsdon submitted a proposition thank- 
ing the Association of Head Masters for arrang- 
ing a joint conference on tenure, which was 
carried unanimously, as also were two motions 
respectively welcoming the London Education 
Act, and claiming for the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters representation on the 
Education Committee for London about to be 
established. 

The meeting then adopted without dispute a 
resolution condemning the existing distinction 
between Division A and Division B in secondary 
day schools, which has resulted in undue ang 
nence being given to science, to the neglect of 
literary subjects. An interesting discussion 
was introduced by Mr. W. H. Hodgson (High 
School, Nottingham), on the question whether 
new rate-aided schools offering secondary educa- 
tion should be encouraged in places where sufii- 
cient provision for it was already in existence. 
By a large majority the meeting deprecated 
such action, and urged the Board of Education 
to use its influence to prevent it. Mr. C. Nor- 
wood (Grammar School, Leeds) proposed, and 
Mr. G. F. Bridge (Dulwich College) seconded, 
“that this meeting is of opinion that no scheme 
for an Advisory Committee is satisfactory 
which does not provide for the inclusion of 
assistant masters thereon.” This was carried 
nem. con. The consideration of a salary scheme 
which had been passed by the Council on the 
previous day was submitted, and this terminated 
the morning’s work. 

The afternoon session was opened by Mr. 
John Adams, Professor of Education in the 
University of London, who, in a most interest- 
ing paper on ‘ Theory and Experience in Teach- 
ing,’ gave some useful hints to the teachers 
present. , 

In a paper on the ‘ New Regulations for the 
Training of Pupil Teachers,’ Mr. W. T. W. 
Walsh showed his grip of the subject, explain- 
ing that assistant masters in secondary schools 
would in future have a large share in training 
the pupil teacher. After discussion of this 
subject the meeting closed. 








MISS OTTE. 
Grey Coat Hospital, S.W., January 7th, 1904. 
May I be allowed to add a few details to 
the account of Miss Otté published in the 
Atheneum of January 2nd, and to correct some 
inaccuracies which not unnaturally crept into 
it ? 


First, as to her parentage. She was only 


Danish on her father’s side ; her mother was an 
Englishwoman, whose elder sister also married 
a Dane, and who was the mother of Sir John 
Erichsen, the distinguished surgeon. Miss Otté 
was born September 30th, 1818, and was, there- 
fore, eighty-five at the time of her death. Her 
first home in England was not at her step- 
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——— 
father’s, but at a farm in Somersetshire belong- 
ing to a kinsman of her mother. These details 
she repeatedly told me in my childhood. Her 
introduction to my father, the late Dr. G. E. 
Day, arose through her giving German lessons 
in 1846 to his sister. She then helped him in 
correcting his translation of certain German 
scientific works, and he, in return, helped her 
by converting into their English equivalents 
all the scientific measurements in Humboldt’s 
‘Cosmos,’ which Miss Otté translated for Bohn. 
This work was in progress when Miss Otté 
accompanied us to St. Andrews. 

With reference to St. Andrews, I would 
point out that Edward Forbes and John Good- 
sir were never St. Andrews men. Both held 
chairs in Edinburgh. No ‘‘St. Andrews 
coterie” was broken up by my father’s resigna- 
tion in 1863. Ihad never heard it suggested, 
until I saw Mr. Gosse’s article, that Miss Otté 
— any St. Andrews professor in any literary 
work. 

As to her long time of suffering, it was in no 
way connected with my father’s illness. For 
some years, it is true, she gave my.mother much 
willing help in nursing ; but she had for years— 
I believe since her sojourn in America—suffered 
from spinal curvature of a very pronounced and 
painful character. 

May I close with a word of protest as to the 
treatment by Mr. Gosse of the memory of my 
dear old friend Benjamin Thorpe? A book- 
worm and an oddity he certainly was, but he 
was much more than that. I visited him and 
his charming wife from 1862 until the time of 
his death ; and whatever his stepdaughter found 
him, to me he was the kindest of hosts, making 
me free of his library, and giving up many 
hours in order both to interest and please me. 
It is not every old scholar of over eighty who 
will take pains to make learning beautiful in the 
eyes of a schoolgirl, as I then was. 

nS. Day; 








MILTONIC ELISION. 
I 


My little book on ‘ Milton’s Prosody,’ pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press, was an attempt to 
show the laws by which Milton governed his 
later verse, and to explain his rhythmical inven- 
tions. I saw how that might be done, and for 
readers of poetry judged that it would be best 
done, without phonetic technicalities ; and if 
the success of a method can justify it, I may 
point to the appearance of advanced Miltonic 
rhythms in recent blank verse. The book has, 
however, and not without reason, displeased 
honeticians, especially as I myself said that 

ilton’s system was phonetic; and I have, 
therefore, undertaken to describe the Miltonic 
elision on a phonetic basis, in general terms 
that any one may understand. It is gratifying, 
working out the data on these lines, to find that, 
except for two small but important qualifica- 
tions, which I will give at the end, my old 
primer is untouched. But the present kind of 
examination must be altogether more satis- 
factory ; indeed, if twenty years ago I had seen 
how to do it, I should have been foolish not to 
have used this way, both because it is more 
scientific, and because it comes very near to 
proving a main point in contention, which by 
the other method I could only suggest. 

The difference of opinion as to how the 
“elisions”” were intended by Milton to be pro- 
nounced in reading his verse makes this inquiry 
one of general interest; and it affects the 
thythm of most of the earlier English poetry. 
The business which I now take in hand is to put 
an end to that difference of opinion. The diffi- 
culty of making such a discourse readable will 
be, I think, in some measure averted by pro- 
visionally accepting, or at least premising, the 
conclusion. I will, therefore, set out by stating 
the thesis which I intend to prove, and will then 
marshal the facts and arguments in the most 





convincing sequence that I can. The thesis 
then, my opinion, is that it was Milton’s inten- 
tion to enrich the rhythm of his blank verse 
by trisyllabic effects, and that all his system of 
“elision”” was designed for that purpose; and 
that, therefore, the supernumerary or “ elided ” 
syllables were not intended to be cut out of the 
speech in the reading ; as they were intended 
by Dryden to be cut out of his verse. 

There can hardly be a misunderstanding as 
to what is meant by this expression ‘“* tri- 
syllabic effects” in blank verse. A regular 
typical blank verse is imagined as a ten-syllable 
line with accents on the five even syllables ; 
and one of its simplest enrichments or liberties 
in modern blank verse is when between any two 
of these accents a pair of light syllables occurs 
instead of one. he units of the verse being 
typically or normally disyllabic—whieh is what 
Milton intended when he called it iambic—the 
occurrence of two syllables in the place of one 
will give a trisyllabic effect to the unit which con- 
tains them ; and this has some affinity with a 
recognized liberty of the classical iambic line, 
which admitted true trisyllabic units. 

Iam unwilling to hamper my interpretation 
of Miltonic elision with any disputable 
extraneous matter; but since there cannot be 
much doubt that Milton’s prosody was (as 
regards elision) a scientific elaboration of 
Chaucer’s, it cannot be so well understood with- 
out reference to Chaucer, and I shall, therefore, 
preface my argument by a short demonstration 
of the main points of similarity. It will be 
easily guessed that my interpretation of Chaucer 
is not altogether orthodox; but that will not 
affect my argument. I require only that the 
facts should be recognized ; every one is welcome 
to his own interpretation of them, though I 
believe that by the time he comes to the end of 
my discussion he will find it difficult to differ 
much from me. No one, however, can disagree 
with me upon this point—namely, that Chaucer’s 
admirable and humorous line, 

Pekke hem up right as they growe and ete hem in, 


was intended by him to contain a trisyllabic 
effect under conditions which Milton disallowed 
in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and, in so far as that goes, 
Chaucer’s decasyllabic verse must be reckoned 
as being more “‘trisyllabic ” than Milton’s, All 
Milton’s trisyllabic effects are, however, obtained 
by the same elisions of vowels and liquids that 
he found in Chaucer, and used with more con- 
scious elaboration within stricter limits. Let 
us, then, examine Chaucer’s elisions. 

I shall for the present use the term ‘‘eli- 
sion” without definite phonetic signification, 
merely assuming that there is some consistent 
explanation of the elided syllable. 

1. First of the elision of open (i.¢., colliding) 
vowels between words in Chaucer. This was 
commontothe Romance poetry of the Continent, 
and Chaucer domesticated it. In this class will 
first appear all those weak terminal and inflec- 
tional vowels which were, even in Chaucer's 
time, falling out of use. I believe that it cannot 
be determined how far Chaucer’s use of these 
syllables was archaic, but there is no question 
that he liked them, and found them useful and 
agreeable to his wish to bring English versifica- 
tion intoalikeness with the French. How closely 
Chaucer thought to reproduce the French by 
the use of these weak endings may be seen in 
his translation of the ‘Romance of the Rose.’ 
For instance, where the French has 


Tot le rivagé costoiant, 
he has 


The riversidé costeying. 134 


And just as these French weak terminals were 
elided before vowels, he does the same— 


Estoit par semblant cel(e) image 
By semblant was that ilk(e) image. 
And as in this early work, so in his latest and 
erfected prosody he follows this practice, and 
bis ten-syllable verse is full of it—e.g., 


152 


Ther was | also | a Non | né a Pri | oresse...... 
And Frensh | she spak | ful fair | 6 and fe | tisly 
After | the sco | 16 of Strat | ford at | te Bowe. 

If these were the only metrically superfluous 
vowels in Chaucer, it would be a sufficient 
account of them to say that, where they occur 
before another vowel, they were not intended 
to be pronounced at all, and were not pro- 
nounced. But weak terminal vowels are not 
always of this unimportant class, they are some- 
times an essential part of the word: merry, for 
instance, suffers like nonne:— 

His vois was merier than the merie orgon. 


Now it is possible to say nonn’, but it is not 
possible to say mer’; and while I accept and 
entirely agree with the orthodox explanation of 
the phonetic condition which makes the ie of 
merie ‘‘elidible,” I absolutely deny that any 
corresponding pronunciation of it which does 
not deform the words into something almost 
unrecognizable gets rid entirely of the super- 
fluous syllable. Nor is there any reason (as. 
will amply appear in the sequel) to get rid of it 
entirely ; and assuredly most people will read, 
and I suppose always have read, merry as a 
recognizable disyllable, never doubting that 
Chaucer intended to have his line merry with 
the overflow of little rippling syllables offered 
him by the word. Otherwise he must be 
accounted so poor an artist as to have mutilated, 
and that twice in one line, the very symbol 
which he had chosen to convey his idea, Merrier 
(merier) is a trisyllable in ‘Sir Topas.’ 

Whether the cat and the kitten should both 
go through the same hole, or whether there 
should be a large hole for the cat anda separate 
small one for the kitten, is quite immaterial to 
the prosody. But can the cat get through with 
the kitten in her mouth? I fully recognize 
this to be a very rough treatment of the case, 
but it is enough ; for no analytical refinement 
will shift the matter a hair’s breadth. And since 
phonetic explanations do not really get rid of 
the superfluous element, the opinion that Milton 
read Chaucer as I do, rather than as some of 
the professors of to-day instruct us to read him, 
seems to me as probable as any human opinion 
is likely to be. 

The conditions of the problem in Chaucer 
can be readily illustrated to an unsophisticated 
ear by a few examples from his later work, 
It will be seen at a glance how much easier 
and more effective the verse is, if it be con- 
sidered to contain trisyllabic places, than if it is. 
forced into a strict decasyllabic measure ; and 
how (which is all that I here contend) it must 
have influenced Milton, whose practice appears 
to be a conscious development of it. I take 
the examples from Skeat’s text, which, in 
following the Ellesmere MS., goes probably 
further in the direction of decasyllabic revision 
than I should myself think justifiable. (Many 
of the following lines will illustrate the next. 
section, i.e., they show elision of liquids.) 

Wel coude she carie a morsel and wel kepe. Pr, 130 


What sholde he studie, and make himselven wood. 184 
Upon a book in cloistre alwey to poure. 185. 
And for to festne his hood under his chin. 195 
With frankeleyns overal in his contree. 216 
For many a man so hard is of his herte. 229 
And overal ther as profit sholde aryse. 249 
With a thredbar cope as is a povre scoler. 260 
So estatly was he of his governaunce. 281 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye. 295 
No wher so bisy a man as he ther nas. 321 
A bettre envyned man was no-wher noon. 342 
By water he sente hem hoom to every lond. 400 
This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf. 496 
The pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wax. 675 
A vernicle hadde he sowed on his cappe. 685 
He made the person and the peple his apes. 706 
I saugh not this yeer so mery & companye. 764 
And forth we riden, a lite] more than pas. 825 
I preye yow hertely telle us somwhat elles. N.P. Pr. 27 
{Look that thyn herte be mery evermo. 49] 
But I be mery, ywis, I wol be blamed. 51 
Sevene hennes for to doon al his plesaunce. T. 46 
And compaignable, and bar hirself so faire. 4 


Upon my body, and wolde han bad me deed. 
Whan humours been to habundant in a wight. 5 
Pekke hem up right as they growe, and ete hem in. 147 
2. Secondly, there was the treatment of un- 
accented liquids (with their vocalizing comple- 
| ments) as elidible syllables, which was added 
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by Chaucer to the continental tradition. [This is 
a fact of importance in the history of English 
versification. Chaucer’s recognition of these 
liquid combinations as metrically equal to com- 
binations of “open vowels” proves that in the 
English prosody of his time they were used as 
equivalents. It is impossible that he should 
have invented the practice.] For instance, 
where the French romant has 
Vers un | é ri | vieré | m’ adresce 


he has 


Toward | a ri | ver I gan | me dressé, 


copying the French vowel elision ier by the 
English liquid elision eri; and this, again, is 
constantly introducing trisyllabic effects into 
his tales, e.g.:— 

And wonderly deli | ver and greet | of strength. 84 

Of Algesir and ri | den in Bel | marye. 57 

3. These two kinds of elision above described 
may seem to be the main sources of trisyllabic 
effect ; but beside them there was, thirdly, a 
matter of more original importance, which, 
though it may escape observation, was most 
probably the fact which determined the direc- 
tion that English prosody and rhythm should 
take—a natural characteristic of the language, 
which was bound to influence the ear and asso- 
ciate to itself other like effects, such as the above- 
mentioned elisions were ; and this was the fact 
that in English a great many syllables which had 
a traditional and unquestioned title to’ be mono- 
syllables (¢.g., air, ear, our, fire, power, &c.) 
were hypermonosyllabic. The word power, for 
instance, which in ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a mono- 
syllable :— 

His utmost power with adverse power oppos’d. _I. 103 

Powers and dominions deities of heaven. II. 11 
and in ‘ Penseroso’ a disyllable :— 

Whose power hath a true consent. 95 


—contains three vowels and a glide, and might be 
represented to the eye thus: pauwar, giving 
in analysis a strong vowel or diphthongal sound 
followed by a weak vowel sound, the two being 
connected by a falling glide; nor can it be 
shortened. The only question which might be 
raised (and this should be considered in all 
similar cases) is whether the vw and ww are both 
resent, or whether the place of the vowel (w) 
is not wholly occupied by the glide (w). But 
since, in proportion as the presence of the 
vowel is denied, one must increase the impor- 
tance of the glide, it does not seem to matter 
much which view of the analysis is taken. 

Now it is very well to write power as pow’r or 

owr, but the omission of the sound indicated 
=e the e is not effected by omitting it from the 
spelling ; and the free use of such words or 
syllables as monosyllables—and there are many 
of them—introduces into the verse a wavering 
or rolling delay of the foot which contains 
them, which is half-way to a trisyllabic effect, 
if . be not, indeed, essentially the very thing in 
full. 

It is evident that if a word like power will 
satisfactorily fill two places in the verse, it 
cannot be used to fill only one without some 
kind of superabundance ; and it is very like a 
fiction to spell such words differently in different 
places to suit some theory of prosody ; since the 
only difference that it is possible to make in 
the pronunciation is a very slight difference of 
degree of length or quantity in that part of the 
word which is‘‘apostrophed.” It is this little 
difference that has always satisfied the ear, and 
we need look for nothing more. The apostrophe 
may be used consistently, and may be of eye- 
service to some readers ; but if power is written, 
it should be remembered that there is no true e 
sound; and that if pow'r is written, the 
untrilled r is still vocalized in exactly the same 
manner as when the word is written full. I have 
now come to the point where my constructive 
argument rightly begins. 

Roserr Brinces. 





M. HIPPOLYTE MARINONI. 

M. Marinoni, who died last week at his 
house in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, was 
one of the most successful and enterprising 
newspaper proprietors of modern times. He 
was, moreover, the maker of his own fortune 
as well as that of the journal with which he 
was so long and intimately associated. He 
was born at Sivry-Courtry, near Mélun, on 
September 8th, 1823, and was apprenticed to a 
mechanic in a little workshop in the Rue 
d’Assas, which later he acquired, and which is 
now absorbed in his works. At the age of 
eighteen he was earning 4 fr. 50 centimes a day, 
on which he had to support a wife and two 
children ; in addition to this one of his bio- 
graphers states that he could barely read or 
write, which must, I think, be somewhat of an 
exaggeration ; but it is fairly certain that most 
of his education was obtained at an evening 
school open to the apprentices of Paris. 

His employer, a M. Gaveau, appears to have 
been struck with young Marinoni’s original 
ideas, and gave him a good deal of encourage- 
ment ; and one of his earliest inventions was a 
machine for folding newspapers. After very 
many failures, he constructed, in 1848, a four- 
cylinder machine for printing newspapers ; in 
1850, with two colleagues, he started a machine- 
shop in the Rue Vaugirard, and of this business 
he soon became sole proprietor, removing to 
the present great. establishment in 1877. 
Marinoni had patented about fifty inventions in 
typographic and lithographic presses, and one 
of these is the French web press, first con- 
structed in 1872. This machine printed the 
then enormous quantity of 42,000 copies an 
hour. Soon after he constructed another 
machine for the printing of illustrated journals. 

But M. Marinoni achieved a world-wide 
fame not so much on account of his great in- 
ventions, nearly all of which have been improved 
upon by English, American, and other hands, as 
by his connexion with the most widely circu- 
lated, or perhaps I should say the most numer- 
ously read, of daily newspapers. The Petit 
Journal would have been a triumph sufficient to 
satisfy the ambition of most men. Yet it was 
not until M. Marinoni had achieved fame and a 
huge fortune in other directions that he took 
over this enterprise. He acquired the Petit 
Journal in 1883, It was originally, as Mr. J. G. 
Alger points out in his interesting ‘New Paris 
Sketch-Book,’ 1887, ‘‘a kind of younger brother 
of the Figaro,” and one of the great landmarks, 
so to speak, in its career was the beginning by 
Léon Lespés, under the pseudonym of “ Timo- 
thée Trimm,” of his daily articles on almost 
every conceivable subject, written in alight and 
amusing manner. Lespés had been one of the 
principal contributors to the Petit Journal from 
its establishment in 1862, and the paper soon 
reached a circulation of 200,000 daily. In 1868 
Lespés, realizing the value of his connexion 
with the paper, demanded a salary of something 
like 4,0001. a year. This was refused; and 
early in 1869 he left the Petit Journal for the 
Petit Monitewr, which gave him 100,000 francs a 
year. For a time the secession was a serious one 
for the Petit Journal, but another writer was 
found to contribute articles of the same descrip- 
tion under the same pseudonym, and to-day, as 
forty years ago, this article is one of the chief 
features of the paper, and, to many people, the 
only one worth reading in it. 

If not actually tho first French daily paper 
pep at asou, the Petit Journal was the 

rst of its kind to achieve success. The Franco- 
German War, and the starting of a number of 
excellent daily papers outside Paris at one sou, 
seriously threatened the Petit Jowrnal’s pros- 
perity ; but, once in the hands of Marinoni, 
it was managed with unremitting vigilance. 
Many years ago it claimed to have a daily cir- 
culation of over a million copies, and there seems 
to be no reason to doubt this statement. The 
paper, however, does not enjoy the enormous 





popularity it once had ; the Petit Purisien ang 
Le Journal, if they have not greatly reduced its 
circulation, have undoubtedly prevented it from 
increasing. From a literary point of view the 
Petit Journal is a poor affair. But M. Marinonj 
knew his public, and catered for it accordingly, 
The Petit Journal is believed to have suffereg 
very severely over the Dreyfus affair, which jg 
said to have “‘ passed like a tornado” over its 
prosperous course, to the benefit chiefly of the 
Petit Parisien. A year or so ago M. Marinonj 
resigned active work in the direction of the 
paper into the hands of his accomplished son-in. 
law M. Cassigneul. 

M. Marinoni represented the best type of the 
self-made wealthy man : he not only surrounded 
himself with all the luxuries of life, artistic and 
otherwise, but also gave liberally and in many 
cases unostentatiously. To the last he was a 
great believer in hard work. ‘‘ Travailler, c’est 
toute la vie,” he is reported to have said to one 
of his associates ; ‘‘ vivre au milieu des siens, 
employer utilement sa fortune, faire le bien, 
étre agréable 4 ses amis: c’est tout le plaisir, 

W. R. 


+” 


Je me tiens pour heureux ! 








Piterary Gossip. 

Tue completed work which H. 8. Merri- 
man left consists of a volume of stories anda 
new novel. The former, under the title ‘ Other 
Stories,’ will be published in the spring. 
The latter, by a strange coincidence entitled 
‘The Last Hope,’ is of the time of 
Napoleon III., and will be published in the 
early autumn, after it has run its serial 
course in the Jilustrated London News. 
Both books will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue authorship of ‘Collections and 
Recollections’ has long been an open secret, 
but any remaining doubt upon the point is 
set at rest in the new edition, to be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. next week, 
which bears Mr. George W. E. Russell’s 
name upon the title-page. In a preface 
which he contributes to the new edition 
Mr. Russell tells how the ‘Collections and 
Recollections’ came to be published. 

Mr. Murray's newannouncements include 
a book on ‘ Russian Affairs’ by Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage, which deals with a wide range of 
subjects concerning European and Asiatic 
Russia ; Part I. of ‘A History of England,’ 
by Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher, which attempts 
to place before boys ‘‘a somewhat uncon- 
ventional view” of leading events and 
persons ; a collection of essays by the late 
Canon Moberly, entitled ‘Problems and 
Principles,’ edited by the Rev. R. B. Rack- 
ham; and ‘Trade Unionism and British 
Industry,’ by Mr. E. A. Pratt. 


TRANSLATIONS are announced by Mr. 
Murray of ‘La Marquise de Créquy’ and 
her memoirs, by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, and 
of the memoirs of a soldier in the French 
and later the Bavarian service, M. de la 
Colonie (1692-1717), which will be entitled 
‘The Chronicles of an Old Campaigner,’ 
and put into English by Mr. W. C. Horsley. 

Tue new list of Messrs. Longman 
promises several books of importance: 
‘Aubrey de Vere: a Monograph,’ by Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward, which will include some 
unpublished letters by Newman; an ‘Auto- 
biography’ by the late Prof. Bain; and 
‘Eighty Years’ Reminiscences,’ by Col. 
Anstruther-Thomson, who is widely known 
as one of the oldest of hunting men, having 
been born so long ago as 1818. 
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Mr. Grant Ricuarps will shortly publish 
a work on ‘Christopher Marlowe and his 
Associates,’ by Mr. John H. Ingram. Mr. 
Ingram, who has had this work in hand for 
several years, has succeeded in unearthing 
much interesting information about Mar- 
lowe. He includes new facts about the 

t’s ancestry and parentage; his school 
and schoolfellows; the foundation upon 
which he was admitted at Cambridge, and 
other university matters ; his friendships in 
London; his connexion with Shakspeare ; 
and the probable nature of the charges 
made against him at Clerkenwell and the 
Star Chamber. A refutation is promised 
of the imputations on his personal cha- 
racter, and the defamatory statements 
about his death are traced to the Puritans. 
An interesting series of Marlowe family 
wills is included. Endeavours have been 
made to render the work interesting to the 
general reader as well as to the antiquary 
and Shakspearean student. It will be 
illustrated by portraits, views, and repro- 
ductions of original documents. 

Tur February number of the Independent 
Review will contain a criticism of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s ‘American Revolution’ by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. In the same issue 
Dr. Hastings Rashdall will reply to Dr. 
Sanday’s paper on ‘The Obligation of the 
Creeds,’ which appeared in the first number 
of the review. Sir Edward Grey will write 
on the fiscal controversy; and other con- 
tributions of special interest will be ‘ Notes 
on the Housing Problem,’ by Mr. N. G. 
Pierson, ex-Premier of Holland, and ‘The 
Survival of Sweating,’ by Mr. John R. 
Macdonald. 

Messrs. Suiru, Exper & Co. will pub- 
lish on Monday, February ist, a revised 
and cheaper edition of Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
biography of Queen Victoria. 

WE regret to notice the death last Tues- 
day of Lord Braybrooke, whose accession to 
the barony was so recent that he will be 
better known to many Cambridge men as 
the Hon. and Rey. Latimer Neville. Taking 
his degree in classics in 1849, he had since 
1853 been Master of Magdalene College, 
but also found time to look after his clerical 
duties at Heydon, where his long tenure of 
the living only ceased in 1902. He was an 
excellent man of business, a Conservative of 
the old school, who met modern changes with 
tact and dignity. 

SrveRAL readers point out that the lines 
ascribed to Burns last week in the article 
on Horace in English should run :— 

Dalhousie of an auld descent, 
My chief, my stoup, and ornament, 
and were written by Allan Ramsay, who 
0 of the blood of the Ramsays of Dal- 
ousie. 


Tux veteran Mr. George Jacob Holyoake 
will shortly publish through Mr. Fisher 
Unwin a continuation of his ‘Sixty Years 
of an Agitator’s Life’; the title will be 
‘Bygones worth Remembering.’ The book 
will include an amusing account of his 
experiences on the day of the great Chartist 
scare. 


Wuute there is some difference of opinion 
as to the comparative rarity of the first 
editions of Scott’s ‘ Waverley’ and the first 
series of the ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ there 
can be no doubt that the latter is extremely 





scarce, especially when in the original 
boards as issued. A fine copy of these four 
volumes—containing ‘The Black Dwarf’ 
and ‘Old Mortality’—sold at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s last week for no less than 101/. 


Proposats are abroad for the formation 
of a society for transcribing and printing 
bishops’ registers and other episcopal records, 
which, it is suggested, might be named 
the Canterbury and York Society. Already 
the design has met with wide approval, and 
we strongly commend it to the attention 
of all who are interested in Church history 
and archeology. The documents which 
would be published are at present virtually 
inaccessible except to a very small number 
of expert students. They begin mostly in 
the thirteenth century, the earliest, those of 
Lincoln, starting in 1209. Comments and 
suggestions concerning the scheme may be 
sent to Mr. Phillimore, who is acting as 
provisional honorary secretary, at 124, Chan- 
cery Lane. It is proposed to call a meeting 
in London as soon as 100 supporters have 
been secured, a number that should be 
easily attained. 

Tue Figaro on Wednesday announced in 
three lines the death of ‘‘ Miss Hannah 
Lynch, la jeune romanciére irlandaise, 
décédée a Paris.’”’ Miss Lynch was the 
author of a number of novels and other 
books, and acted as the Paris correspondent 
of the Academy. She published three years 
ago an interesting little volume entitled 
‘French Life in Town and Country,’ which 
represented special knowledge. Her study 
of George Meredith was not adequate, and 
some of her recent work in translation did 
not inspire confidence. 

Mr. Doveras CockEreExt has just finished 
a course of lectures in Ireland on the 
revival of the book-producing trades. He 
is being succeeded by Mr. C. T. Jacobi, 
the well-known authority on typography, 
who is giving a lecture ‘On the Art and 
Craft of Printing’ in Dublin on Monday, 
the next day in Cork, and the next in 
Limerick, and in Belfast on Friday. These 
courses receive the official sanction of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. 

Mr. Pissarro is just issuing from the 
Eragny Press, Hammersmith, the ‘ Descent 
of Ishtar,’ translated by Miss Diana White. 
He has in preparation a volume of colour 
engravings after the late Camille Pissarro, 
dealing with peasant life, with a French 
text. 

A uirHERTO unpublished document con- 
cerning the battle of Pavia, which took 
place on February 25th, 1525, and in which 
Francis I. was taken prisoner, has been 
discovered. It is a letter written almost 
immediately after the battle, from Inns- 
briick, on March Ist, by an envoy of the 
Margrave Ernest. The paper is shortly to 
be published, and is said to be of con- 
siderable interest. 








SCIENCE 


The Nature of Man. By Elie Metchnikoff, 
Professor at the Pasteur Institute. Eng- 
lish Translation by P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
(Heinemann. ) 

OvutsiDE the circle of professional scientific 

men Prof. Metchnikoff has already a wide 





repute as the discoverer of the wonderful 
processes by which in the living bod 
special wandering cells are able to attac 
and destroy the invading hosts of parasitie 
germs of disease. These cells, which he 
called Phagocytes, have, some of them, 
the power of bodily engulfing the de- 
feated microbes, and though other and 
more subtle methods of attack by other 
varieties of wandering cells have become 
known, Metchnikofi’s discovery of phago- 
cytosis was the starting-point of our new 
knowledge of serum therapy and of 
immunity from zymotic disease. It is not 
at all surprising, then, that the original 
appearance of his reflections upon human 
life, and its limitations in power and dura- 
tion, should have aroused the attention of 
all biologists, and his conclusions are likely, 
in Dr. Mitchell’s translation, to reach and 
interest a very wide circle of readers here 
and in America. 

The primary thesis sustained in the work 
is the great disparity between the physical 
nature of man and its present environ- 
ment. In part by the development of social 
instincts, which have so largely swamped 
the action of selection in the elimination 
of the unfit, aud in part through the 
rapidity with which the environment has 
changed during the progress of civilization, 
the evolution of man’s body has not kept 
pace with his changing conditions of life. 
This is no new consideration, but Prof. 
Metchnikoff selects for study certain spe- 
cific ‘‘ disharmonies’’ between the consti- 
tution of man and his environment, and 
urges that, since we have ourselves re- 
stricted the operation of natural selection— 
that stern factor of evolution, founded on 
bloodshed and rapine—we can only hope 
to secure a perfect adaptation of ourselves 
to our conditions by an increased know- 
ledge of physiology in its widest sense, 
and by its intelligent application in prac- 
tice. From our physical disharmonies we 
may surely look for release in the growth 
of knowledge, biological, social, and poli- 
tical, and in this purely physical sphere 
we may admit the truth, obvious as it is, 
of Prof. Metchnikoff’s dictum that ‘the 
solution of the problems of human hap- 
piness will come not from religions nor 
from systems of metaphysical philosophy, 
but from exact science alone.”’ 

The particular disharmonies which are 
chosen for notice are those belonging to 
the digestive and reproductive apparatus, 
and, at far greater length, those connected 
with the age-incidence of death. So far 
as the discords of our digestion are con- 
cerned, the author is not entirely successful 
in establishing the saving grace of ‘ exact 
science.” Science no doubt will save us in 
the end, but it is impossible to avoid the 
reflection that it was moralists long ago, 
and empirical dietists much later, who 
found the road of escape from most of these 
disharmonies, while exact science is still 
labouring to give the correct explanation 
of their success. Science will do its great 
work best without adopting the impatient 
boastfulness of earlier hygienic systems. 

The larger part of the work, however, 
is applied to a discussion of “the greatest 
disharmony of the constitution,” which is 
found to be “that of the morbid nature of 
old age and the impossibility of reaching the 
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instinct of natural death.’”’ Through im- 
perfect knowledge of our surroundings, and 
—- adaptation to them, the author 
holds, not only many, but almost all 
men die before reaching the end of the 
physiological term of life, and from causesnot 
strictly natural or inherent. Death is now 
at best a morbid process, a violent breaking 
of the vital chain before the oncoming of 
real old age, at present unattainable, has 
prepared for it by a gradual loosening. 
— natural death, he believes, is pre- 
faced by a mental preparation, leading to a 
strong desire for the end—to an “ instinct 
of death,” like the craving of a tired man 
for sleep, but an instinct at present un- 
revealed. Prof. Metchnikoff would say not 
unrevealed, but, rather oddly, unawakened, 
and compares it with other dormant powers, 
lost for many ages. Oddly, because by his 
hypothesis man has never known it, and 
assuredly it would not have existed under 
the pre-social and natural law of competi- 
tion and elimination of the weak. Neglecting 
this side issue now, we find it held that 
‘the normal end, coming after the appear- 
ance of the instinct of death, may truly be 
regarded as the ultimate goal of human 
existence,’’ and, later, that definition of this 
goal “will bring great precision to the 
principles of morality.” 

We are content not to follow the author 
in this wide extension of his thesis, or to 
discuss his claim that natural science is the 
inevitable substitute for religion and philo- 
sophy in the future solution of the grave 
problems of human life and fate. We 
shall do the author no injustice if we limit 
our notice to his more modest contention 
that science gives hope of the removal of 
“the greatest disharmony of the constitu- 
tion’? by a postponement of the average 
age-incidence of death. 

Prof. Metchnikoff admits that in the 
higher animals, of course including man, 
natural or physiological death, however 
rare it may be in actual experience, is 
inevitable, even when destruction by 
enemies, accident, or disease has been 
avoided ; that, however perfect may be the 
adaptation to the environment, a term is 
set to the life of the cell-colony which con- 
stitutes the body. This reality of death, 
the inherent fate of all individuals, is one 
of the most attractive and difficult problems 
of biology, and one in which no help comes 
at all from any physico-chemical conceptions. 
In passing, we May express some regret 
that the author has not dealt more 
adequately with this question, lying as it 
does at the very root of his subject. He 
gives an account (so short as to be almost 
misleading) of the fundamental and classical 
work of Maupas on the mortality of the 
Protozoa, and of the speculations based on 
them by Weismann, while he expresses the 
unsupported opinion that the lower Metazoa 
have an indefinite power of asexual repro- 
duction, equivalent to immortality. This 
need not now detain us, for we have the 
author’s admission of the inherent mortality 
of the higher forms and of man. He 
insists, however, that what we now call 
death ‘‘ from old age,” apart from accident 
or disease, is in general an unnatural and 
pathological process. Prof. Metchnikoff 
has himself made most important contri- 
butions to the atudy of old age and death, 





and his reflections under this head are of 
the greatest weight and interest. He has 
shown that his Phagocytes do not confine 
their energies to the massacre of invading 
microbes, but have the function also of 
consuming waste and effete material ori- 
ginating in the body itself. He has 
observed, for instance, a removal of pig- 
ment from the hairs by Phagocytes—and 
this may be the normal mechanism of the 
whitening of old age—and he has found 
sentence of removal being executed upon 
senile cells of the brain, also by these 
active scavengers of the body. But we 
cannot admit that these facts justify him in 
* asserting that senile decay is mainly due 
to the destruction of the higher elements of 
the organism by macrophags.” While we 
have no knowledge at present to support 
this assumption, general considerations 
strongly favour the view that senile decay 
is primary in the tissue cells, and that the 
removal of effete elements is due to a 
secondary action on the part of the Phago- 
cytes. We decidedly prefer not to attribute 
natural death to an act of vicious and 
suicidal interference on the part of the 
wandering cells. 

However far from us the solution of the 
problem of senile decay may be, there can 
be little doubt that its scientific study must 
eventually give us the power of delaying it, 
just as the study of disease has enabled us 
consciously to evade its attacks, and with 
increasing success. Perhaps, indeed, Prof. 
Metchnikoff is not unduly hopeful in 
expecting an approach in the future to the 
longevity of the Biblical patriarchs. But 
it is still to be seen how such an extension 
of life can be expected to solve the problem 
of death, St. Paul’s ‘last enemy to be 
destroyed.” We are invited to suppose 
that with the promised extension of life 
there will come to the aged an “instinct of 
death,” making the inevitable end appear 
attractive and easy of approach. The 
author has drawn a highly coloured picture 
of the horrors with which the prospect of 
death is clouding the youth of our day, a 
picture we think very remote from reality ; 
but he does not indicate what alleviation of 
these terrors is to be afforded when exact 
science shall have procured a reprieve from 
death for a few, or for many, years. ‘ We 
shall know at least,” he says, ‘‘ whither we 
are going, and as yet we are ignorant of 
that.” 

Experience shows that under our pre- 
sent lot the approach of death loses its 
terrors for those whose faculties are merci- 
fully clouded by morbid processes. Prof. 
Metchnikoff promises, in the name of 
science, that morbid death may be abolished, 
and holds that natural death, preceded by 
an “‘instinct”’ of desire for it, is the goai 
of human existence. We have noted that 
the appearance of this instinct is not 
countenanced by biological truth, and it is 
hard to understand the author’s mental 
position when he assumes the presence of 
such feeling in the aged of the future, who 
will at the same time, he says, ‘‘ be subject 
to no loss of memory, nor to intellectual 
weakness,” and who will, on the ground of 
vigour and experience, “ have charge of all 
complex and difficult social functions.” 
re oy of this kind does not belong at 

to the proper methods of science, and 





will not aid mankind to live, as Prof 
Metchnikoff urges they can only live, « by 
faith in the power of science.” 

It is no reflection on Dr. Mitchell’s care. 
ful work to point out that the literal 
translation from the French has inevitably 
for its result an English style which 
dealing with speculative affairs, is wholly 
colourless and uncultured. This belongs 
to the nature of things, but several mis. 
prints might have been avoided ; the mis- 
spelling of the rare word Metriopathy ag 
‘‘Matriopathy ” is, among these, especially 
unlucky. 








The Care of a House. By T. M. Clark. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This is a well-got-up, simply 
written, and altogether unpretending ‘‘ volume 
of suggestions,” as the title-page has it, ‘to 
householders, housekeepers, landlords, tenants, 
and others, for the economical and efficient 
care of dwelling-houses.” It is well conceived 
and well executed. Armed with it, no man 
need any more ignominiously tremble in his 
interviews with mason, painter, or glazier. He 
will find it possible to meet even the redoubtable 
plumber with some show of dignity. It is true 
that its full benefits as a guide can scarcely be 
felt on this side of the Atlantic, since the author 
throughout his book refers to the buildings and 
appliances of America rather than to the 
ordinary homes and internal arrangements 
of England. Still, though our dwellings be 
seldom of wood, and rarely furnace-heated, 
though our coal be not usually anthracite, and 
though several of our habits—such as roasting 
our meat instead of baking it—excite Mr, 
Clark’s pity, there is much in his book which 
will be as useful here as in the States. In 
everything connected with the fabric and 
structural details of a house, with its roof, 
chimneys, stoves, sanitary apparatus, pipes of 
all kinds, the staining of floors and the papering 
of walls, the author writes as one having ample 
practical knowledge and experience, and the 
advice supplied is full of common sense. Above 
all, there is no trace in this useful manual of 
that puffing of patents which is so apt to creep 
into works of this kind, and for this one is 
thankful. 








EUCLID AND HIS REVISERS. 
Dulwich College, January 12th, 1904, 

In the review, in your last issue, of the text- 
books on geometry recently published by 
Messrs. Barnard and Child and Messrs. Godfrey 
and Siddons, it was stated that ‘‘the Cambridge 
Syndicate had prescribed a sequence of pro- 
positions different from that of Euclid.” May 
I venture to correct this assertion, as I believe 
it to be of the utmost importance that the true 
position should be thoroughly understood, 
namely, that in the sense in which the word 
is usually employed in this connexion, the 
University of Cambridge has prescribed no 
sequence whatever? The report referred to 
contains twoschedules of enunciations— Schedule 
A giving the constructions, and Schedule B the 
theorems, which are to form in the future the 
basis of the Previous Examination. These 
enunciations are necessarily in a certain order, 
but the schedules are prefaced by the state- 
ment :— 

“ Any proof of a proposition shall be accepted 
which appears to the examiners to form part of @ 
systematic treatment of the subject: the order in 
which the theorems are stated in Schedule B is noé 
imposed as the sequence of their treatment.” 

Your reviewer also criticizes the proof which 
these writers give of Euclid I. 27, and suggests 
that Euclid’s method should be retained. There 
is, however, a very short and simple proof, 
depending on Euclid I. 4, which makes it pos 
sible to give it an early place in the sequence of 
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propositions : the simplifications which arise in 
subsequent work if this course is adopted 


the 
are indisputable. C. Atmeric Rumsey. 





SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—Dec. 17.— Prof. 8. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. E. J. Collins, Mr. W. Clitheroe, 
and Mr. N. H. W. Maclaren were admitted Fellows. 
—Mr. Franks Cavers was elected a Fellow.—The 
General Secretary exhibited a copy of a ‘ Lexicon 
Generum Phanerogamarum,’ by Tom von Post, 
revised and enlarged by Otto Kuntze, which he had 
received from the author a few days before.—The 
Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing exhibited: (1) A house- 
spider (Zegenaria sp.) with its cylindrical dwelling 
in the coiled feather of an Indian fan. The fan 
which the spider adapted to its purposes had been 
hanging upin a drawing-room at Jerusalem. The 
spider, forwarded by Miss FitzJohn to Miss Grace 
Stebbing, reached England alive. (2) A solid gnaur 
or excrescence upon the root of Cupressus macro- 
carpa, sent for exhibition by Mr. F.G. Smart ; it was 
eleven inches in circumference.—The first paper 
was by Mr. H. J. Fleure, ‘On the Docoglossa: an 
Evolutionary Study,’ and, in the absence of the 
author, was read by the Zoological Secretary. The 
Docoglossa are a division of gastropod molluses for 
which the stout teeth on the lingual ribbon have 
suggested a name literally meaning “ beam-tongued.” 
The common limpet is a sufficiently familiar repre- 
sentative of this group. Mr. Fleure aimed at show- 
ing that the group, within the limits which he 
defines, is a natural one. To arrive at the structure 
of the common ancestor, he used the facts 
of comparative anatomy and the few known 
details of paleontology and embryology for 
the reconstruction of docoglossan history. — 
Mr. J. T. Cunningham, who was present as a 
visitor, and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing contributed 
some remarks on the memoir.—Prof. J. Bretland 
Farmer gave a lantern-demonstration entitled ‘A 
Brief Account of New Researches in Cancer,’ in 
which he alluded to current theories of cancerous 
growth, and then proceeded to state his own dis- 
covery that the cytological changes in malignant 
growth resemble those exhibited by sporogenous 
or gametogenous tissues in plants and animals, in 
the occurrence of the form of nuclear division 
known as heterotype, as distinguished from the 
more usual homoty pe division.—An animated discus- 
sion resulted, the following taking part: Mr. J. T. 
Cunningham, Mr. J. E. 8. Moore, Prof. F. O. Bower 
wee deprecated the use of certain new terms), Dr. 

a: Scott, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Mr. C. E. 
Walker (visitor), and the President. 








PHILOLOGICAL. — Jan. 8.—Mr. B. Dawson in 
the chair.—Mr. J. H. Hessels read a paper on ‘ Latin, 
Greek, and Anglo-Saxon Glosses, and first 
explained that most of them originated in inter- 
linear and marginal interpretations of difficult and 
out-of-the-way words in the writings of classical 
authors, as Virgil, Horace, &c. ; the various books of 
the Bible ; early Christian writers, as St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome, Rutinus, Cassiodorus, Orosius; the 
Regula of St. Benedict, the lives of saints, &c. 
These words with their interpretations were 
gradually excerpted from the books in which they 
occurred, and arranged, unalphabetically at first, 
in separate collections under the titles, and in the 
order, of the books from which they were taken. 
The second stage would be an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, according to the first letter of the lemmata, 
but still under the titles of the books, as in the first 
stage. There is evidence of these first two arrange- 
ments in a Leiden MS. (Voss. Lat. 67) which Mr. 
Hessels is editing for the Cambridge University 
Press, and in various other MSS. By a third opera- 
tion a number of glossaries were collected into one 
whole, in alphabetical order, according to the first 
letter of the words, but without any mention of 
the sources of the words ; while the fourth stage was 
an alphabetical arrangement of several collections 
of glosses according to the first two letters of the 
alphabet. The Epinal and _ first Erfurt Glossaries 
consist of collections in the third and fourth stages ; 
the Corpus Glossary is, with few exceptions, in the 
fourth stage. Concurrently with these arrange- 
ments the glosses and collections of glosses were, 
no doubt, subject to other manipulations. For 
Instance, some of the Latin interpretations were 
evidently replaced by Anglo-Saxon or other ver- 
nacular glosses, and there is sufficient proof of 
lossaries, which must have been at one time partly 

tin-Latin, and partly Latin-Anglo-Saxon, having 
been transformed into Latin-Latin glossaries by the 
Omission of the Anglo-Saxon glosses. We see this 
in the second Erfurt Glossary and a Milan MS. of 
the same class as, if not a copy of, the Leiden MS. 
There are many examples of the uncertainty sur- 
Tounding particular glosses; the word aspaltum 


(asfaltum), which occurs in certain MSS. (not the 
Vulgate) of Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 20, is glossed in the 
Leiden, Corpus, Epinal, Erfurt, and other glossaries 
by spaldur, spalor, or sypaldor, which A.-S. scholars 
regard as an A.-S. spelling of asphaltum; but a 
Cambridge MS.,which containsthe same Bible portion 
as the Leiden MS., without any traces of A.-S. words, 
reads aspaltum, sgualor. The word agaso (gradually 
corrupted into abaso, abaro, agapo) gave rise to a 
variety of glosses, most of them corrupt, and, whereas 
the first interpretation must have been “ famel, 
domesticus, adsecla ’’ (a servant, domestic), it 
gradually came to be an infima, and infirma 
domus, and at last an infirmatorium (hospital). Mr. 
Hessels further showed how, by the aid of MSS. and 
early printed editions of St. Jerome’s ‘ Liber [or Cata- 
logus] de Viris Illustribus,’ preserved at Cambridge 
and in the British Museum, we were enabled to trace 
and rectify many Greek glosses in the Leiden and 
kindred glossaries derived from St. Jerome’s work. 
These Greek words were, of course, written ori- 
ginally in uncials, and provided in some MSS, 
with Latin interlinear interpretations. Successive 
copyists, ignorant of Greek, endeavoured to imitate 
the Greek uncials as well as they could, but mis- 
transcribed them in an almost hopeless way, owing 
chiefly to some of the uncials resembling each other 
so much that it was most difficult to distinguish, 
for instance, an indistinctly or badly written alpha 
from a delta or a lambda, and vice versd. Uncial 
gammas were mistaken for an uncial r or 7; the 
zeta for iota, or the eta foranu. The uncial omicron 
gave rise to a sigma (c) and iota, the x tor or rs or to 
ty or yz; the » to twoa's. Of all these and various 
other confusions the MSS. of St. Jerome’s ‘Cata- 
logus’ contain many examples. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 12.— 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, V.P.,in the chair.—It 
was announced that thirty-six Associate Members 
had been transferred to the class of Members, and 
that forty-three candidates had been admitted as 
Students.—The monthly ballot resulted in the elec- 
tion of one Honorary Member, twenty Members, 
ninety-eight Associate Members, and two Associates. 
—The paper read was‘ The Electrical Reconstruction 
of the South London Tramways on the Conduit 
System,’ by Mr. A. Millar. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.—Jan. 13.— 
Dr. Gaster read a paper on ‘ Manuscript Variants of 
the Decalogue.’ He said that a general impression 
prevails that the Massoretic version of the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, as found in our printed editions, 
is uniformly the same in all the MSS. of the Bible 
which have come down from antiquity ; that the 
Massora had stereotyped one single original, and that 
it was the product of one school and the outcome of 
one single tradition ; and furthermore that every 
portion of the Bible was written by Jews with the 
same accuracy and strict observance of the minutest 
directions of the Massora. In the light ofa careful 
examination of the MSS. of the Bible, it becomes 
evident that there is no such absolute uniformity ; 
that the Massora has gone through many stages of 
development, and does not represent one single 
school and one single tradition; that even the 
printed text of the Decalogue has preserved 
at least two conflicting traditions; and _ that 
special care had been bestowed only on_ the 
scrolls of the Law used in the Divine 
service. Outside of that sphere greater laxity pre- 
vailed. Those portions or verses of the Bible which 
formed part of the prayer-book betray traditions 
which have been slowly eliminated from practice by 
the influence of the preponderating Massoretic 
traditions. Pre-Massoretic texts, as such, did not 
really exist, but texts representing a contemporary 
and collateral tradition, and also texts freely 
handled. ‘To this latter class belongs the version 
in the “ Nash” Papyrus, and the new fragment from 
the Genizah, probably of the ninth or tenth century, 
which agrees in more than one instance with the 
peculiar readings of the papyrus. Both belong to 
the cycle of “ praver-books,” and are lessons read in 
the Feast of Weeks or the Feast of giving the Law. 
For palzographical reasons the author was inclined 
also to assign the papyrus to the sixth century. 
Fragments of the Genizah, which can in no circum- 
stances be considered as earlier, present similar 
writing, notably one which has supplications on one 
side of the parchment leaf exhibited, and on the 
other side a contract according to rabbinical rules, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Bibliographical, 5 —‘The Devotional Books published by the 





Mon 
Earliest English Printers,’ Dr. . 
— London Institution, 5.—‘British sculpture of To-day,’ Mr. 
M. H. Spieimann. 
Surveyors’ Institution, 7 —Junior Meeting . - 
Tvrs. Koyal Institution, 5.—‘The Development of Animals,’ Lec- 
ture II., Prof. L. C. Miall. 


itution of Civil Engi 3, 8.—Ni ion on ‘ The Electrical 
Reconstruction of the South London Tramways on the Conduit 
ores ; Paper on ‘The Sanding-up of Tidal Harbours,’ Mr. 
A. E. Carey. is 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Celtic Ornament,’ Mr. G Coffey. 
— Zoological, 83.—‘A Monograph of the Coleoptera of the Genus 
Hipporhinus,’ Mr. G A. K Marshall; ‘Proposed Additions 
to the Accepted Systematic Characters of certain Mammals,’ 
Dr. W. Kidd; ‘Some Observations on the Skull of the 





Turs. I 


Giraffe,’ Dr. W. G. Ridewood. 

Chemical, 5j.—‘ Optically Active Asymmetric Nitrogen Com- 
pounds,’ Mr. H. O. Jones; ‘ The Chemical Reactions of Nickel 
Carbonyl,’ Parts [. and II., Messrs. J. Dewar and H. O. Jones ; 
and seven other ay Pe 

, 74.—Annual Meeting; President's Address on 
‘The Present State of Ocean Meteorology.’ 

_ Entomological, 8.—Annual Meeting. 

—  Folk-lore, 8.—Annual Meeting; President's Address. 

_ Geological, 8.--‘The Jaws of Ptychodus from the Chalk,’ Dr. 

A. 8. Woodward; ‘The Igneous Rocks of Spring Cove, 

near Weston-super-Mare,’ Mr. W_ S. Boulton. 

ier pical, 8 —President’s Address on ‘The Evolution of 

Vertebrate Animals in Time.’ 

_ Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Organ Design,’ Mr. T. Casson. 

Tuvrs. Royal, 4}. 
— Historical, 5.—‘ Henry IIL. and his Sheriffs,’ Mr. G. J. Turner. 
= a EET 5—‘The Flora of the Ocean,’ Lecture II., 


Wep. 





r. G. R. M. Murray. 
- Londen Institution, 6.—‘ Violin Music,’ Prof. H. Wessely. 
— Linnean, 8.—‘ An Account ofa Plankton Expedition to the Bay 
of Biscay in H.M.8. Research in 1900,’ Dr. G. H. Fowler; 
* The Crustacea obtained by Dr. G. H. Fowler in the Biscayan 
Plankton,’ Rev. Tf. R R. Stebbing. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 


Fai. —_ 5.—‘The Photographic Action of Radium Rays,’ Mr 
. Skinner; ‘Astigmatic Aberration,’ » We mnett ; 
‘Some New Cases of Interference and Diffraction,’ Prof. 
R. W. Wood. 

- Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Spectroscopic Studies of ae 
Problems at Stonyhurst College Observatory,’ Rev. W. Sid- 
greaves. 

Sat. Mathematical Association, 2—Annual Meeting; ‘ Models of 


lar and Semi-Regular Solids,’ Mr. E. M. wore f 3: ‘An 
Account of a Recent Discussion on the Possibility of Fusion 
of the Teaching of Mathematics and Science,’ Mr. C. 8. Jack- 
son; ‘A Geometrical Note,’ Mr. J C. Palmer; ‘ Advanced 
Courses of Mathematics,’ Mr. C. A. Rumsey 
_ Royal Institution, 3.— British Folk-Song,’ Lecture II., Mr.J. A. 
Fuller Maitland. 








Science Gossip. 

THE periodical Knowledge (first started by the 
late Mr. Proctor in 1881 as a weekly magazine, 
and converted four years afterwards into a 
monthly) is now incorporated with the Illus- 
trated Scientific News, which is strong in applied 
science, and will appear henceforth under the 
joint title of both papers. The excellence 
of its astronomical articles and illustrations is 
well known, and will probably secure a large 
sale for the annual volume just issued. 

Tse success of the Kearton Exhibition of 
Enlarged Nature Photographs at the Modern 
Gallery, Bond Street, has been so great that 
Messrs. Kearton have decided to continue it 
until the 13th of February. The exhibition, 
though small, is well worth a visit, and Mr. R. 
Kearton is an able lecturer on the exhibits. 

Messrs. LONGMAN announce a series of short 
‘Text-Books of Physical Chemistry,’ edited by 
Sir William Ramsay, which will be abreast of 
modern advance in science. ‘The Phase Rule 
and its Applications,’ by Dr. A. Findlay, is in the 

ress. We are also promised ‘ Electro-Chemistry,’ 
Dr. R.A. Lehfeldt, 2 vols. ; ‘Spectroscopy,’ 
by Mr. E. C. C. Baly ; and ‘The Relation be- 
tween Chemical Constitution and Physical Pro- 
perties,’ by Dr. Samuel Smiles, who is still 
writing at an age when most men have retired 
from all work. 

THE awards of the Geological Society of 
London are this year as follows: The Wollaston 
Medal to Prof. Albert Heim, of Zurich; the 
Murchison Medal to Prof. G. A. Lebour; the 
Lyell Medal to Prof. A. G. Nathorst, of Stock- 
holm; the Wollaston Fund to Miss E. M. R. 
Wood; the Murchison Fund to Dr. Arthur 
Hutchinson; the Lyell Fund to Prof. S. H. 
Reynolds and Dr. C. A. Matley ; the Barlow- 
Jameson Fund to Mr. H. J. L. Beadnell. 

In recognition of the valuable services rendered 
by Mr. Newall to the Cambridge Observatory 
as Newall Observer since 1890, the Syndicate 
appointed by the University has created for him 
the honorary office of Assistant Director of the 
Observatory, with special proviso that it is to 
cease at the termination of his tenure. 

Vou. LI. of the Annals of the Harvard 
College Observatory contains a photographic 
atlas of the moon, with four chapters of descrip- 
tive letterpress, by W. H. Pickering, Assistant- 
Professor. The observations on which it is 
founded were obtained at Mandeville, Jamaica, 
with an instrument of 12 in. aperture and a 





focal length of 135 ft., so that photographs 
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could be taken ona scale of 5in. to one milli- 
metre. A trial expedition to Jamaica with a 
smaller telescope having been made in 1899, 
which showed that the atmospheric conditions 
there were extremely favourable for astro- 
nomical work, the effective one arrived on the 
island in October, 1900, and the first view 
through the telescope was obtained at Mande- 
ville a few minutes after midnight on Decem- 
ber 31st, the beginning of the new century. 
The first satisfactory photograph was taken on 
January 29th, 1901, and the last on the follow- 
ing August 3lst, so that the materials for the 
volume before us were accumulated in the space 
of about seven months. 

WE have yet another ‘ Annuaire’ for 1904 to 
notice, that of the Bureau des Longitudes, which 
contains as usual a large amount of tabular and 
explanatory information. Some of the tables 
given heretofore are omitted ; but those relating 
to astronomy, physics, and chemistry are still 
included in this issue. Commencing with next 
year, it is intended to omit the two latter, and 
give full sets of tables relating to general geo- 
graphy, meteorology, and statistics. 








FINE ARTS 
os 
ROMAN ARCHEOLOGY. 

Our Roman Highways. By U. A. Forbes 
and A. C. Burmester. (Robinson.)—Five or 
six months ago, when reviewing a book on 
Roman Britain, we had occasion to observe that 
the crying fault of English archeology is its 
amateurism; the workers, however numerous 
and active, do not attach any sort of value to 
trained knowledge and scientific accuracy. We 
are driven to repeat the remark by the appear- 
ance of another volume which claims to deal 
with the Roman road system in England from 
an historical rather than an archeological or 
topographical standpoint. For, whatever the 
intended standpoint, the book is not based on 
an adequate knowledge of Roman Britain or 
Roman history. We meet in it all Mr. Coote’s 
discredited theories about centurial stones and 
the rest. Richard of Cirencester is used freely 
in various parts of it. Lists of Roman camps 
are given, in which a large majority of the sites 
are not even Roman. The place-names in the 
‘Notitia’ are quoted from an old text, and 
several of them misidentified; Aballaba, for 
example, is put at Watchcross, where probably 
no Roman remains have been found, instead of 
at Papcastle, where inscriptions prove it to 
have been. The camp of Ardoch is transferred 
to Westmorland ; Isca Silurum is made out to 
be Ewenny, in Glamorgan; Deva is styled a 
colonia, and a number of other sites wrongly 
credited with municipal rank, including even 
Burghead, far away on the shores of the Moray 
Firth. We find recent discoveries and research 
seldom utilized; the list of Roman mile- 
stones seems twenty-three years out of date. 
We have not space to pursue this catalogue of 
things that should not have been printed, but 
we may add one sentence referring to the Roman 
Empire. The government of the provinces, we 
read, 

‘was always conducted on the same principles, 
broadly speaking, as that of Italy itself, and there- 
fore we are justified in assuming that Roman Britain 
had, like Rome, its curatores viarum,” 

The general statement here is incorrect, and 
the assumption based on it is equally erroneous. 


Die drei Tempel am Forum Holitorium in 
Rom. Von R. Delbriick. (Rome, Loescher.) 
—The purpose of the author in writing this 
excellent monograph on the temples of Hope, 
of Piety, and of Juno Sospita is not so 
much the illustration of the topography of 
the Forum Holitorium—the Piazza Montanara 
of the present day—as the analysis of their type 
and form and structure in connexion with the 
development of early religious architecture in 
Rome. It seems that between the years 250 B.c., 





which is the approximate date of the erection of 


the Temple of Hope, and 197-181, to which the 
two others belong, a revolution must have taken 
place in the 1 art of temple-building. The 
earliest of the three, of the Doric order, was con- 
structed by Aulus Atilius Calatinus (in fulfil- 
ment of a vow made during the Spanish cam- 
paign) from the designs of a local architect, and 
with the help of local stonecutters who were 
imbued with the principles of Tuscanic art, and 
knew nothing of Greek style or technique. The 
influence of the latter, on the other hand, is 
evident in the two later Ionic temples of Piety 
and of Juno Sospita. To prove his theory 
the author brings forward for comparison 
no fewer than one hundred and ten similar 
structures from Etruria, Latium, the land of the 
Afqui, Magna Grecia, Sardinia, the Gauls, 
Africa, Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Palestine, 
Pheenicia, Assyria, Chaldza, and Persia, a rather 
bewildering and heavy display of erudition. In 
the special investigation concerning the “ Podien- 
tempel” (temples raised on a podium or plat- 
form) the author does not lay sufficient stress 
on the fact that the Romans were compelled to 
adopt them from sheer necessity, in order to 
keep the cella and the images of the god above 
the level of the inundations of the Tiber. 








THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
(Second Article.) 

IN our previous article we sketched the career 
of Lawrence, as illustrated at Burlington House, 
as far as the year 1818, In that year he went 
abroad, by royal order, to paint portraits 
of the allied sovereigns who met at Aix-la- 
Chapelle to rearrange the affairs of the world 
after the fall and final banishment of Napoleon. 
The courtly manners and facile brush of Law- 
rence made him at once a social success, and his 
head would appear to have been turned to some 
extent by the attentions universally paid to 
him. Every day he was kept at work upon por- 
traits of the most illustrious men of the age ; 
every night he wasthe companion of theirgaieties ; 
and it would almost seem as if, from that time 
forward, some reflection of the splendid frippery 
of Court pageants had — itself upon his 
impressionable mind. Reynolds could paint a 
prince or a duchess from the point of view of 
a social equal, who took any magnificence of 
equipment for granted, and was interested only 
in the human being under it. Lawrence from 
the first was strongly affected by social distinc- 
tion, and emphasized its outward trappings with 
more attention than was quite dignified. The 
visit to Aix only strengthened this instinct. 
Allan Cunningham reports that his letters from 
the place introduced trifles beneath the notice 
of anybody but a determined tirewoman. 
His later pictures tell exactly the same story. 

In the spring of 1819 he left Aix for Rome. 
Here he was overwhelmed by the grandeur of 
the art_of Michelangelo, but the millinery of 
Aix-la-Chapelle had touched a more congenial 
chord in his heart, and the influence of the 
Sistine Chapel survived only in his taste as a 
collector. To that taste and to the lavish 
generosity which accompanied it one or two of 
the finest collections in England owe some of 
their chief treasures; and in balancing the 
complicated question of Lawrence’s services to 
art, it is only fair that his greatness asa collector 
should be taken into account. Nevertheless, 
one or two of the portraits which he painted in 
Rome are, on their own showing, sufficiently 
notable to have made the reputation of a smaller 
man. The likenesses of Pope Pius VII. (No. 67) 
and the masterful Cardinal Gonsalvi (110), if not 
precisely works of art of the grandest order, 
are at least pictures of transcendent brilliancy. 
The characters of the two men are caught with 
wonderful spirit, which creates an immediate 
effect of reality upon the spectator, as vivid 
almost as that of the first sight of a living 
person. The fault of the pictures lies in this 





very swiftness of impression. The greatest 
masters of portraiture have, as a rule, reached 
their end more slowly; but the time so spent 
has not been lost, for it has enabled them to 
follow the spirit of their sitters behind the facia} 
mask. 

This facial mask, generally, was all that Law- 
rence gave himself time to see. His hand wag 
so swift, his training so complete, that he 
could record his impression at once, while the 
suave flattery, innate in the man, made him trick 
out his sketch with pretty fal-lals of brushwork, 
a flash of light in the eye, a facile curl in the 
hair, a hint of snowy linen, shimmering satin, 
or rich velvet. The intensity which can only be 
gained by elaboration, the quality of pigment 
and thereby of colour which must be reached by 
means of a series of careful scientific processes, 
the majesty that comes of reticence—all were 
forgotten. When his sitter happened to have 
an interesting head, the vividness of Lawrence's 
presentment atones for much, and his astound- 
ing dexterity in arrangement and execution for 
something more. Pictures like those of the 
two Roman prelates and the Portrait of Mr. 
Gott (108) are achievements which, with all 
their faults of colour and affectation, cannot 
be dismissed as mediocre. They may not 
be very profound, but not one modern portrait 
painter in a thousand is any more profound. 
They may be theatrical, but their artificiality is 
more interesting than the dulness of our modern 
realism. Lawrence, in fact, even during his 
later years, was an astonishing painter when he 
had a subject who interested him, and it is only 
when we compare him with his great prede- 
cessors that we find his vision shallow, his 
arrangement forced, his colour unpleasant, and 
even his brushwork facile rather than masterly. 

He is the more unfortunate in that his faults 
are most evident in his portraits of women, 
the very class of picture which modern fashion 
has made most popular. During the latter part 
of his life he flattered his fair sitters as assidu- 
ously with his brush as he is reported to have 
done with his tongue; and the flattery was so 
gross that it overwhelmed any character a face 
might possess. The task of a fashionable 

ortrait painter is always difficult, because in 

ngland, at least, he must make some sort of 
a compromise with human vanity as well as with 
art and nature. That Lawrence should have sur- 
passed all men of equal accomplishment in the 
importance hegave to thefirst and most unworthy 
of these elements is the fatal blot upon the record 
of one who was always a skilful painter, and 
sometimes seems actually a great artist. 

At Burlington House this year Lawrence has 
not many serious rivals among English portrait 
painters. The single works by Romney, 
Raeburn, and Hoppner are none of them of 
remarkable quality or importance. Gains- 
borough is not represented at all, and there are 
only four pictures by Reynolds. The largest 
of these, the portrait of the Marquis of 
Granby (94), belonging to Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer, has an interesting history; but 
as a work of art it is excellent rather than 
remarkable. The same estimate may be applied 
to the picture of Mrs. Boone and Davghter 
(33), hanging close by. The portrait of Fox 
as a Young Man (97), though singularly reti- 
cent in tone and simple in arrangement, 18, 
in its quiet way, a strong and sympathetic 
piece of work, and was evidently an excellent 
likeness as well. The technique and scheme 
of colour suggest that in painting this portrait 
Reynolds was making an effort to learn the 
secret -of Gainsborough’s charm. That sug- 
gestion is confirmed by a comparison of 
dates with historical facts. The portrait was 
painted in 1764. In 1760 the Society of 
Artists, the predecessor of the Royal Academy, 
opened its first exhibition, and in the follow- 


ing year Gainsborough sent from Bath his por- 
trait of Mr. Nugent, afterwards Earl Nugent. 
This picture was the first which Gainsborough 
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exhibited in London. His success was imme- 
diate, and was increased by his exhibits of 
1762 and 1763, Lord Northampton’s portrait of 
Charles James Fox may thus not unreasonably 
be regarded as a characteristic proof of the 
recognition by Sir Joshua of the great artist 
who will always be associated with him in our 
national annals. 

To pass from these noble masters to the 
remaining British portrait painters represented 
at Burlington House involves a long and pre- 
cipitous descent. Sir Francis Grant, for ex- 
ample, makes but a poor show, although his 
smaller portrait of Mrs. Markham (114) is 
excellently designed and coloured. The 
modelling, however, is empty, and the drawing 

oor, so that it is not hard to understand how, 
with bad influences all round him, a painter 
originally devoid of power and force should 
have speedily lost such little sympathy with 
fine painting as he ever possessed, and become 
as incapable and tasteless as his other pictures 
show him to be. 

The collected specimens of several painters 
of later date are at least as tasteless and 
inadequate. An exception might perhaps be 
made in the case of the late H. T. Wells. 
Wells, as a young man, was for a short 
time influenced by Pre-Raphaelite work, and 
his wife, a sister of Mr. G. P. Boyce, during 
her short life painted some exceedingly artistic 
portraits, which show that, in her case at least, 
that influence was strong and genuine. The 
little picture in the Black-and-White Room 
(159) by her husband is redeemed from foolish- 
ness by its obvious sincerity ; and the larger 
portrait group (130) in Gallery V. is still 
better. Though not the work of a great 
designer, a subtle draughtsman, or a fine 
colourist, it is nevertheless composed with care 
and considerable success. The heads have evi- 
dently been studied with real interest, and the 
colour shows to some advantage in a room where 
all the remaining pictures are bad. The 
careful portraiture which gives this work some 
value as a document, apart from any it 
may possess as a work of art, survives in 
a coarser form in the huge picture which was 
painted four years later, to become one of the 
curiosities of the Diploma Gallery. The Volun- 
teers at the Firing Point, 1866 (127), in spite of 
its faults, and they are obvious enough, is not 
altogether a despicable work. Its scale, of 
course, is absurd, but argues an element of bold- 
ness in the painter, which his ordinary por- 
traits would hardly suggest. There is also some 
evidence of an attempt—a timid attempt, it is 
true—at largeness of design, and at an effect of 
open-air realism which deserves a word of praise. 
Nevertheless, it is really waste of time to dis- 
cuss pictures which do not deserve serious dis- 
cussion, and so we propose to pass without 
further comment to the important works of art 
in the first and third galleries and the Water- 
Colour Room. 








JEAN LEON GEROME. 

Tue death on Sunday last of this distinguished 
French painter and sculptor comes almost as a 
personal loss to his innumerable friends and 
acquaintances, and is, perhaps, the most serious 
one of its kind to French art since Meissonier 
passed away thirteen years ago. Posterity may 
not rank Géréme as among the greatest of the 
French artists of the nineteenth century, but 
he was undoubtedly one of the most successful 
and attractive personalities of the times in 
which he lived. He enjoyed success in his life- 
time, and it may be doubted whether the works 
of any other recent artist have been more exten- 
sively reproduced. This is not, perhaps, always 
a sign of great art, but it is an unfailing sign of 
appreciation by the multitude. Movements in 
art ‘‘fashions” are not marked by seasons, 
but come into effect gradually and almost 
as ; they are often accomplished 
before many of those most intimately associated 





with art realize that a drastic change has taken 
place, that the principles and most cherished 
theories of yesterday are antiquated to-day. 
Géréme doubtless recognized that his popularity 
was one which had had its day, but the change 
did not damp his ardour or cool his enthusiasm. 

Géréme was born at Vesoul on May 11th, 
1824, studied under Paul Delacroix for 
three years, 1841-4, and accompanied his 
master on a visit to Italy. On his return he 
competed with Cabanel and Lenepveu for the 
Prix de Rome, but failed. His first exhibit 
at the Salon of 1847, ‘Jeunes Grecs faisant 
battre des Coqs,’ created a sensation, and won 
him his first medal ; this work secured a highly 
flattering notice from Gautier, and is now in 
the Luxembourg. The following year he 
exhibited ‘ Anacréon faisant danser Bacchus 
et Amour,’ for which he received a medal 
of the second class, the picture itself now being 
in the museum at Toulouse. Other successes 
followed rapidly, and included a ‘ Vierge avec 
l’Enfant,’ ‘ Gynécée,’ which caused a sensation, 
and then came two important works for a 
chapel in Saint-Séverin church, ‘ Belzunce 
faisant un Vceu au Sacré-Coeur pendant la 
Peste de Marseille,’ and ‘La Mort de Saint 
Jéréme,’ 

In 1854 he madea long tour, visiting Moscow, 
Constantinople, and Moldavia,and sending to the 
Salon of 1855 ‘Le Siécle d’Auguste’ and ‘ Les 
Musiciens d’un Régiment Russe.’ He then 
visited Egypt, the artistic results of which were 
seen in several subsequent Salons. His ‘ Duel 
aprés le Bal Masqué,’ 1857, one of his most 
popular works, was purchased by the Duc 
d’Aumale, and is now at Chantilly. He 
made another visit, at about this time, to 
the East, visiting Judea, Egypt, Syria, Jeru- 
salem, and Damascus. In 1865 he was elected 
a member of the Institute, and his chief work 
this year was ‘Napoléon III. recevant les 
Ambassadeurs Siamois 2X Fontainebleau,’ now 
at Versailles. 

That he did not confine himself to the 
inspiration born of his Oriental travels, any 
more than to modern subjects, will be seen 
from the titles of the following works: 
‘Phryné devant le Tribunal,’ ‘ Alcibiade chez 
Aspasie,’ ‘Les Deux Augures,’ ‘ Rembrandt 
gravant & |’Eau - Forte,’ and the ‘Portrait of 
Mlle. Rachel’ (now at the Théitre Frangais), 
all executed in or about the year 1861; 
‘Louis XIV. et Moliére,’ which was for many 
years in the late Sir J. Fowler's collection, 
and realized 470 guineas at the H. J. 
Turner sale at Christie’s on April 4th last 
year; ‘Le Prisonnier,’ 1865, now in the 
Nantes Museum ; ‘ L’Almée,’ 1863 ; the picture 
of Napoleon III. and the Siamese ambassa- 
dors above mentioned ; ‘ La Mosquée du Caire,’ 
1866 ; ‘Marchand d’Esclaves’ and ‘ Marchand 
d’Habits au Caire,’ 1867; ‘Le 7 Décembre, 
1815’ (the death of Marshal Ney), and ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’ 1868 ; ‘Marchand Ambulant au Caire’ 
and ‘Promenade de Harem,’ 1869; and ‘ Bain 
Maure,’ which was painted for Mr. H. J. 
Turner in London in 1870, and was finished 
in Paris after the war, as the painter was 
unable to obtain a good Nubian model in Lon- 
don. This picture, which realized 1,000 guineas 
at the Turner sale last April, has been etched 
by Rajon, and was twice exhibited at the Guild- 
hall, first in 1895, and secondly in 1898. 
Perhaps his most popular engraved works were 
‘ Ave, César, morituri te salutant,’ which was 
exhibited in 1859, and ‘Cléopatre et César,’ 
(now, or until recently, in the collection of Mr. 
O. Mills of New York) of 1867, but many other 
reproductions of his work enjoyed an enormous 
popularity. A complete list of his pictures and 
sculpture would fill several columns ; he has been 
represented in nearly every Salon since that of 
1847, and in the Salon of last year there were 
two of his Oriental pictures, ‘ Prédication dans 
la Mosquée’ and ‘ Vue de Médinet-el-Fayoum 





(Haute-Egypte).’ 








But Géréme was not only a painter of pictures; 
his work as a sculptor, taken up seriously 
somewhat late in life, would have been sufficient 
to rank him among the great artists of his 
generation. His first important work of this 
description was at the Exhibition of 1855; he 
showed again at the Great Exhibition of 1878 
two famous groups, ‘Gladiateur et Anacréon’ 
and ‘Bacchus et l’Amour’ ; later came ‘Tanagra,’ 
a marble statue, ‘‘Ilégerement polychromé, 
exhibited in 1890, and now in the Luxembourg. 
In the next two years he executed ‘Bellone,’ 
‘*qui imitait la statuaire chryséléphantine ” ; 
‘Danseuse,’ 1891, ‘Pygmalion et Galatée,’ 
Bonaparte in Egypt, Tamerlane, Frederick 
the Great; busts of General Cambriels, of 
M. H. Lavoix, and very many others. He was 
not represented in the sculpture section of last 
year’s Salon, but in 1902 he exhibited two 
works, ‘L’Aigle Expirant’ (which is, I believe, 
to be erected on the field of Waterloo) and 
‘ Joueuse de Boules,’ and about the same time 
executed a marble bust of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, with tinted flesh and the polychrome 
effects with which he was so successful. 

Whatever may be the verdict of posterity on 
Géréme’s position among the artists of the 
nineteenth century, there can be only one 
opinion about his earnestness, his intense 
devotion to his work, and the esteem and 
affection in which he is held by the hundreds 
of men who have studied under his direction. 
He had been Professor at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts since 1863, so that for forty years he had 
been a teacher as well as an exhibitor. His 
teaching was hard and academic; but if the 
most rigid discipline could transform an indif- 
ferent student into a good artist, then many 
successful men to-day have to thank the man 
who has just passed away. ‘* Work, work,” 
was the advice which he constantly dinned into 
the ears of his students. ‘‘ Travaillez, toujours, 
sérieusement.” 

At one time Géréme’s antipathy to a certain 
type of art critics was very strong, but this 
feeling had, perhaps, been modified in recent 
years. He was cordial and kindly with all the 
world, except with the critic who claimed to be 
a better judge of pictures than those who follow 
the artistic calling. ‘‘Gérdme les envoie 
volontiers & tous les diables!’’ The honours 
which were bestowed upon him were very 
numerous; most of these have been already 
indicated, but one at least must not be over- 
looked. Many years ago he was elected an 
Honorary Foreign Member of our own Royal 
Academy, to which, however, he only contri- 
buted six pictures from 1870 to 1893, 

W. R. 





Hine-Art Gossip. 


A COLLECTION of water-colour drawings of 
gardens by Mr. George S. Elgood is open to 
private view to-day at the Fine-Art Society’s 
Gallery. 

To-pay also at Messrs. Dickinson’s gallery in 
New Bond Street is the private view of water- 
colour drawings illustrating ‘Wanderings and 
Wanderers,’ by Miss Bessie Wigan. 

Ar a general assembly at the Royal Society 
of British Artists, held on Monday last, for the 
special election of Water-Colour Members, the 
following were elected Members: Messrs. C. 
Horsley, E. Brown, W. H. Allen, Arthur Richard- 
son, Walter Tyrwhitt, and George Carline. The 
two following miniaturists were also elected 
Members: Mr. Hugh Nicholson and Mr, 
Cecil W. Quinnell. 

Lapy Diixz, as ‘‘ Membre Etranger du Con- 
seil Supérieur de l’Exposition des Primitifs 
Francais,” desires to call attention to the im- 
portance and character of this exhibition, which 
will open at Paris in the Pavillon de Marsan on 
April 1st. It is proposed to show a selection of 
paintings, enamels, glass, tapestries, and illu- 
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minated MSS., all indisputably French. In the 
first place will stand works executed for princes 
of the house of Valois, but these will be sup- 
ported by other objects produced between 1350 
and 1589, provided they be of undoubted authen- 
ticity. Owners who may be willing to lend are 
requested to write, sending also photographs of 
the works in question, to M. Henri Bouchot, 
Secrétaire-Général de l’Exposition des Primitifs, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 58, Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris. 

THE extraordinary percentage of English, 
American, and other foreign artists who exhibit 
at the two Paris Salons every year must have 
struck many visitors with surprise. The French 
themselves appear to have awakened to this 
national ‘‘danger,’’ and a new society, ‘‘ La 
Société de I’Ecole Francaise,” has been formed, 
the objects of which are sufficiently indicated 
by the title. The new society has obtained the 
permission of the Municipal Council to hold its 
first exhibition in the Cours-la-Reine in June 
next, so that visitors will have three Salons to 
visit instead of two. 

Tue Board of Education in co-operation with 
the Council of the Society of Arts intend during 
the present year to hold, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, anexhibition 
of engravings produced by mechanical means, 
such as photogravure and other photographic 
processes, as a sequel to the Exhibition of En- 
graving and Etching held during last summer ; 
and as great advancements have been made 
in printing in colours since the Exhibition of 
Modern Illustration in 1901, specimens of such 
printing will be included. 

Amonc Mr. Murray’s forthcoming books in 
art are ‘The Liverpool School of Painters,’ by 
Mr. H. C. Marillier and Mr. Edward Rae, 
which ought to be of considerable interest ; and 
a ‘History of the Royal Academy and its 
Members, 1768-1820,’ by the late J. E. Hodg- 
son and Mr. F, A. Eaton. A handbook to 
‘Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum, 
1898-1904,’ is also promised by Mr. Murray, 
which is written by E. Barton-Brown. 

Messrs. MacmILian make a good start with 
the first number of the Artist Engraver: a 
Quarterly Magazine of Original Work. Mr. 
Laurence Binyon in his prefatory ‘ Note’ 
justly claims that new beauty and resource have 
been added to the craft of engraving by our 
modern artists. Their work is well represented 
here. We like especially Mr. Strang’s ‘ Wine 
Drinkers,’ an engraving on copper, and Mr. 
Pennell’s lithograph ‘The Windmills,’ which is 
wonderfully effective. Mr. D. Y. Cameron, in 
his etching ‘ A Norman Village,’ shows restraint, 
yet admirable mastery of his medium. 








MUSIC 


—eo— 


THE WEEK. 


Daty's.—‘ Ib and Little Christina.’ 
St. JaAMEs’s HALL.—Broadwood Concert. 
certs. 


A series of performances of ‘Ib and 
Little Christina’ at Daly’s Theatre com- 
menced successfully last Monday afternoon. 
The musical version by Franco Leoni of Basil 
Hood’s charming ‘ Picture in Three Panels’ 
was produced at the Savoy in 1901; but 
now it is given with specially good vocalists. 
The Italian character of the music may not 
he in keeping with the Northern story, but 
if the composer had used suitable folk or 
folk-like melodies, it might have exposed 
him to the charge of following too closely 
Humperdinck lines. There are moments in 
the piece in which the words seem too simple 
and homely to be sung. Setting criticism 
aside, we may praise the attempt to write a 
genuine music-drama. The music is clever, 


Popular Con- 





refined, and the orchestration is picturesque 


and effective. Little Ib was well imper- 
sonated in the first act by Miss Louise 
Douste, and the man Ib in the other two 
acts by Mr. Ben Davies, who acted well 
and sang delightfully, with unexaggerated 
sentiment. Miss Ela Q. May again imper- 
sonated the two Little Christinas, Miss 
Edna Thornton appearing in the second act 
as Christina grown up. Miss Susan Strong 
sang the music of the Gipsy Woman 
effectively. The orchestra was conducted 
by the composer. 

The programme of the fifth Broadwood 
Concert last Thursday week included a 
Quartet for strings by Mr. John B. McEwen. 
There was some writing in the first 
movement, but the Andante, based on a 

laintive theme, and a Vivace (a lively and 

cotch-like dance, with an expressive 
Lament by way of middle section) proved 
the most characteristic movements. The 
rendering of the work by the Cathie 
Quartet was, on the whole, praiseworthy. 
One other feature of the interesting con- 
cert deserves notice, viz., a setting of ‘ Six 
Pastorals,’ by Fletcher, Greene, Dekker, 
and Marvell, for four voices, string quartet, 
and pianoforte (Op. 15), by Dr. H. Walford 
Davies, organist of the Temple Church. 
The music is fresh, and attractive in the 
best sense of the term; there is skill and 
fancy init. The opening ‘ Morning Song,’ 
‘The Shepherd’s Wife’s Song,’ the 
‘Dialogue of Clorinda and Damon,’ and 
the concluding ‘ Evening Song,’ struck us 
as the finest numbers. The vocalists were 
the Misses Gleeson- White and Edith Clegg, 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Dr. W. A. Aikin. 
Dr. Davies played the pianoforte part. The 
performance, though good, was not ideal; 
but these songs and duets are sure to be 
heard again. 

The two Popular Concerts on Saturday 
and Monday last were much better attended. 
Mlle. Teresita Carreiio-Tagliapietra, daughter 
of Madame Carreno, was to have made 
her début as pianist in this country on the 
Saturday, but illness intervened, and she 
was not able to appear even on Monday, 
for which she was also announced. There 
will, no doubt, be an opportunity of hearing 
her later in the season. As the daughter of 
a great pianist, she will be expected to do 
much ; anyhow the accounts of her playing 
abroad have been most favourable. Ateach 
of the concerts under notice was performed 
one of Beethoven’s late Quartets: the B flat, 
Op. 130, and the last in r, Op. 135. The 
earlier ones, especially the three ‘ Rasou- 
moffsky,’ have been so frequently played 
that a change to the less familiar, 
and in some respects greater, works 
is welcome. The performance of the 
music by MM. Kruse, Haydn Inwards, 
Alfred Hobday, and Percy Such was 
intelligent, thoughtful, and at times 
most expressive, as, for instance, in the 
opening section of the Adagio (the “ Song 
of sweet rest,” as Beethoven named it) in 
the r Quartet; but there were moments 
when the rendering became dull and 
uninteresting. Let us be fair: the per- 


formers, since the opening of their season, 
have been playing to small audiences; a 
hall crowded with attentive and apprecia- 
tive listeners inspires an artist to do his 
best ; the effect of empty benches depresses. 





Miss Mathilde Verne was the pianist; and 
Mr. Percy Such, the ’cellist, gave an 
excellent account of himself in a Valentini 
Sonata. 

On the Monday evening a Quintet in r, 
Op. 85, for two violins, two violas, and 
cello, by Sir Charles V. Stanford, was pro- 
duced for the first time. The opening 
movement, allegro, is clear in form, bright, 
and full of strong, clever workmanship; 
it seems, however, to have come more from 
the head than the heart. Very different is 
the effect of the middle movement, an 
andante, based on a theme which strongly 
resembles an Irish Lament. Here there ig 
no lack of emotional power, while a new 
phrase which follows shows both simplicity 
and plaintive charm. It is altogether a lovely 
movement. The finale—there are in all only 
three movements—we must confess, is dis- 
appointing. It opens with a melody in 
allegretto time, of the most fascinating 
kind, twice interrupted: first by a merry 
staccato allegro, afterwards by a second 
allegro, with muted violins and violas, of 
rare delicacy. Then follows a happy 
reminiscence of the Lament, and then, 
alas! comes a free transformation of 
the allegretto theme, treated fugally— 
dry prose after genuine poetry. Composers, 
as a rule, hate any suggestion that they 
should alter their music; but we cannot 
help wishing that the middle movement 
ended with its opening theme, in coda 
fashion. There seems to us no reason 
for the present ending. The work was 
extremely well played, and at the close the 
composer was called to the platform. Prof. 
Kruse gave a sound reading of Tartini’s 
noble c minor Sonata—not the one known 
as ‘The Devil’s Trill’—and the audience 
insisting on an encore, he played Schu- 
mann’s ‘Abendlied.’ Miss Katharine Good- 
son was the pianist. Herr and Frau 
Dulong were the vocalists, both on the 
Saturday and Monday, and by their re- 
fined singing of duets by Loewe, Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein, and Brahms, and some 
dainty ‘Chansons Populaires Romandes’ 
by Jaques Dalcroze, the Swiss composer, 
gave great satisfaction. 








WE have before us several volumes of Messrs. 
Bell’s ‘‘ Miniature Series of Musicians,’”’ which 
are neatly produced and likely to lead on to 
further study, while they reach a level of accu- 
racy which is unusual in publications which aim 
at being small and popular. Dr. Prout brings 
his large experience as musician and writer to 
bear on Mozart; Mr. Shedlock goes over con- 
genial ground he knows thoroughly in Beethoven; 
Mr. Saxe Wyndham is, perhaps, too generous in 
his appreciation of Arthur Sullivan, but has 
evidently taken pains with his subject. The 
volumes are illustrated, and we are glad to see 
that some attempt is made to put the actual 
music before readers. 








HAYDN COLLECTIONS. 


A FRESH clue, kindly furnished by Mr. W. 
Barclay Squire, has fortunately enabled us to 
find the Whyte edition (vols. i. and ii, with 
violin and ’cello parts to first volume only) at 
the British Museum, mentioned by us last 
week in connexion with Haydn as missing ; 
thus all the collections with which Haydn was 
concerned are represented in our national library. 
Further, the violin and ’cello parts of vol. v. of 
Thomson’s ‘Collection of Scottish Airs are 
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there, in addition to those of the appendix 
mentioned last week. so 

The first volume of the Whyte edition has 
an ‘‘Advertisement,” i.¢., preface, dated 
st. Andrew Street, March Ist, 1806, in which 
the airs are said to be by Haydn, ‘‘ confessedly 
the first of modern masters”; and the pro- 

rietor announces with pleasure that his edition 
is ‘enriched with two original songs from the 
elegant pen of Mr. Walter Scott,” the literary 
lion of the day. The volume, containing forty 
songs, is inscribed to Lady Charlotte Campbell. 
The second volume, inscribed to the Countess 
of Dalkeith, contains only twenty-five. Whyte 
apologizes to his subscribers for the “long 
interval which has elapsed between the pub- 
lication of the first volume of this work and 
the present.” The cause he ascribes to ‘the 

recarious haelth of the illustrious composer, 
and difficulty which has attended all communi- 
cation with the Continent of late years.” Whyte 
has been ‘‘so fortunate’”’ as to have procured for 
this volume three additional songs from Mr. 
Walter Scott. The Scott poems in both volumes 
are included among his works. They are 
as follows: ‘ Helvellyn,’ ‘The Maid of Toro,’ 
‘The Palmer,’ ‘The Maid of Neidpath,’ and 
‘Wandering Willie.’ A foot-note to ‘The 
Palmer’ runs thus: ‘‘ This and the two follow- 
ing [‘The Maid of Neidpath’ and ‘ Wandering 
Willie’] were first published in Haydn’s ‘Col- 
lection of Scottish Airs,’ vol. ii., 1806.” That 
second volume was, however, published, as 
stated by F. Kidson, in 1807, which date is on 
the original cover ; moreover, an advertisement, 
headed ‘‘ Haydn,” in the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant of June 27th, 1807, announces that 
the second volume of Whyte’s ‘Collection of 
Scottish Songs’ ‘‘is just published,” also that 
it is “ enriched with three beautiful songs from 
the pen of Walter Scott.” ‘ Helvellyn’ and 
‘The Maid of Toro’ in the Oliphant edition have 
no note referring to their appearance in vol. i. 
of the Whyte collection. We may further add 
that in the Edinburgh paper mentioned there 
is an advertisement (March 31st, 1806) stating 
that the second edition of vol. i. of Whyte’s 
collection will be published on April 3rd. We 
have looked through that paper for 1805, and 
from January to April, 1806, but cannot find 
any advertisement of the publication of the 
first edition, which it would be interesting to 
trace. 

Our reference, at the end of our notice last 
week, to Irish airs as harmonized by Beethoven, 
seemed to clash with the word ‘‘ Irish” in our 
heading. The addition was made at the last 
moment, and thus the apparent discrepancy 
escaped our notice. The ‘Irish Airs’ published 
by Thomson were harmonized by Beethoven, 
but ‘‘ Irish” was included in our heading, as 
there are Irish airs among the so-called Scottish 
collections of Thomson. 








Musical Gossip. 

More than one reference has been made in 
‘the daily papers to the incongruity—to use a mild 
term—of the applause during the performance 
‘of ‘The Messiah’ at the Albert Hall on New 
Year’s Day, and not only at the end of certain 
numbers, but even in the middle of ‘‘ He shall 
feed His flock.” The text of the oratorio 
demands respectful silence ; on artistic grounds 
applause during an act of an opera, or part of 
an oratorio, is always objectionable. A notice 
ought to be printed inthe Royal Choral Society 
programme-books forbidding applause. During 
tesearch this week in the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, we came across an advertisement of a 
“Grand Funeral Concert” in 1806, at Edin- 
burgh, in memory of Nelson, Pitt, and 
the Marquis of Cornwallis, The room 
was to be ‘‘decorated with black, adapted 
to the solemnity of the occasion.” The 
P mme contained one curious number, the 


“celebrated Chaccone of Jomelli,” but the rest 








consisted of sacred music. To forbid demon- 
strations of approval on such an occasion would 
seem superfluous, The advertisement, however, 
ended with ‘‘ No applause to be given,”’ in large 
type. The British public still needs something 
of the kind ; for the present it seems to think 
that only Wagner’s music should be listened to 
in silence. 

Mr. Evan WIt11AMs, a tenor well known in 
America, took part in the Chappell Ballad 
Concert at Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
The artist in question has a fine voice, of true 
tenor quality, which is well under control, and 
he sings in good style. His rendering of ‘‘ On- 
away, awake, beloved,” from Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ had suavity and passion to 
recommend it. Herr Ernst von Dohnanyi 
made his reappearance in London at the same 
concert, and played pianoforte solos by Schu- 
mann and Liszt with notable fluency and refine- 
ment. The list of singers included Miss 
Susan Strong, Miss E. Parkina, Miss Muriel 
Foster, Madame Kirkby Lunn, and Mr. Ben 
Davies. 

MapamMe ANTOINETTE STERLING, who died 
last Sunday, was born in the State of New York, 
and was a descendant of William Bradford, 
second Governor of Plymouth Colony (1590- 
1657). She studied under Dr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, Manuel Garcia, Madame Marchesi in 
Cologne, and Madame Viardot Garcia in Baden- 
Baden. Her artistic career commenced in 
America in 1871 ; two years later she settled in 
London. Her rich voice and fervour gained for 
her popularity. 

Mr. Taomas ADLINGTON WALLWORTH, whose 
death is announced at an advanced age, was a 
well-known teacher of singing. He took part 
in the first performance by the Bach Society of 
Bach’s ‘Matthew’ Passion at Hanover Square 
Rooms in 1854. He was author of a ‘ Course of 
Study and Practice for the Voice’ and ‘Art of 
Voice Training and Vocalization.’ 


THE most comprehensive festival in honour 
of Berlioz seems to have been given at Mann- 
heim. There was an excellent rendering of the 
‘ Requiem,’ under Capellmeister Langer, by the 
Musical Society ; the ‘ Harold’ and ‘ Fantastic’ 
Symphonies were played by the Kaim Orchestra, 
under Peter Raabe and Felix Weingartner 
respectively, and the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ by 
the Musical Academy, under Court Capellmeister 
Kihler ; while, in addition, ‘ Benvenuto Cel- 
lini’ was performed at the Opera. 


Pror. Bertrand Rotn, of Dresden, has just 
concluded a Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven cycle of 
thirty concerts, at which were performed Beet- 
hoven’s thirty-two sonatas, thirty-four by 
Haydn, and eighteen by Mozart, some of the 
sonatas for violin and pianoforte, and all the 
original pianoforte duets of the last-named 
master. All seats were sold for all the per- 
formances. Prof, Roth was assisted by Fraulein 
Juanita Brockmann (violin) and Friulein 
Johanna Thamm (pianist). 


Le Ménestrel of January 3rd gives a transla- 
tion of a letter of Wagner’s recently published 
in a German paper. It is dated Naples, March 
31st, 1880. In it he speaks of the hopelessness 
of accomplishing anything in Germany, and 
declares that he is seriously thinking of settling 
in America, for ‘tin that country I should 
recover all rights of performance of my works, 
which have already been granted.” There was 
only one thing to deter him from going, i.e., 
‘¢the number of years which I have reached.” 
He was then in his sixty-eighth year, and 
within two years of his death. The reference 
to America is particularly striking, especially at 
this time, when ‘Parsifal’ is being performed 
at New York. 

Ir is stated in Le Guide Musical of December 
27th that the Dessau Opera company is 
coming during the winter to London to give 
performances of ‘ Fidelio,’ Wagner music- 





dramas, also operas of a less severe character. 
No London theatre, however, is named, so that 
it may be only a visit en l’air. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Mon. Popular Concert, 8, St James’s Hall. 

Tues. Mr. W. A. Becker's Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Wep. Miss Paula Szalit’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

Tuvars. Miss Katie Goodson’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
— Messrs. Broadwood’s Concert, 8.30, St James’s Hall. 

Fri. Miss Marie Hall’s Orchestral Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 

Sar. Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

_ Chappell Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Scottish Clans’ Association, 7.30, Albert Hall. 








DRAMA 
—~— 


THE WEEK. 


CourtT.—‘ The Question,’ by John Strange Winter and 
Bertram B. Ashford. ‘Bohémos,’ translated from the 
French of Miguel Zumancois by John Davidson. 

HayMARKET. — Afternoon Performance: ‘The Widow 
Woos,’ by M. E. Francis and Sydney Valentine. 

RoyaLty.—Afternoon Performance : ‘ Swiftand Vanessa, 
by A. O’D. Bartholeyns. 


Amone the rather promiscuous lot of 
English pieces which the past week has 
witnessed, ‘The Question’ of John Strange 
Winter and her associate takes precedence, 
less on account of any inherent superiority 
than because it is the only work which aims 
at constituting the staple of an enduring 
entertainment. Not without ingenuity is it, 
and its first act is acceptable and stimu- 
lating. What follows is, however, less 
satisfactory, and the impression left behind 
is that the authors have invented, or prefer- 
ably taken up, a problem to which there is 
no solution. Cases of this kind are so 
frequent that it is almost a commonplace 
of criticism to counsel that the last act 
should be written first. A pleasant enough 
environment is supplied; but the story is 
old as it can be. Margaret North believes 
herself the wife of a Russian in whom she 
has failed to recognize Prince Dolgouroff, a 
great and not too scrupulous nobleman. 
Like many a heroine of early nineteenth- 
century fiction, she finds she is the victim 
of a sham marriage—a not too probable 
incident in the case of a woman 
such as herself, of position and wealth— 
and that her supposed husband owns 
already a princess and an heir. Accident 
brings together in later years, in a country 
house, the Prince, now accompanied by his 
wife, and his victim. Upon ascertaining 
that the pair still worship each other, the 
Princess, though she naturally storms a little 
at first, proves donne enfant, fosters their 
loves, and, by a conveniently swallowed dose 
of chloral hydrate, enables them to legiti- 
matize their relations. Self-sacrifice so 
heroic as this scarcely seems of good 
alloy, and a less satisfactory dea ex machind 
than a wife who commits suicide is not 
easily conceived. In this work Miss Kate 
Rorke reappeared, acting with her old ten- 
derness and more than her old force. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin also returned to the stage, 
and in a scrap of a part exhibited his former 
mastery. As the Princess, Miss Margare: 
Halstan played with the mingled force and 
distinction which make her one of the most 
valuable of our younger actresses. Mr. 
Edward O’Neill was an excellent repre- 
sentative of the Prince. 

With ‘ The Question’ was given a render- 
ing by Mr. John Davidson of ‘ Bohémos,’ a 
piece imported during last season from 
Monte Carlo by Madame Bernhardt, who 
herself played the vagabond and unscru- 
pulous hero. Whatever uncertain grace the 
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French work possessed has now disappeared, 
and the piece—the aim of which seems 
to be satirical—fails to interest or please us. 
It is possible to conceive that the adapter 
was led away by the desire to assign the 
whole an Aristophanic flavour. If such 
an idea existed it has not been realized. 
The acting was, however, scarcely of a kind 
to give it much chance. 

‘The Widow Woos’ is an adaptation of a 
story by M. E. Francis which appeared 
some seven years ago in Longman’s Magazine, 
and shows the subjugation by feminine wiles 
and attentions of a middle-aged, practical, 
and rather crabbed workman. So closely 
connected are the residences of the two 
beings—tempter and tempted—that the 
latter is able by means of an augur to bore 
a hole through the partition, and, besides 
spying upon his neighbour in her leisure 
moments, contrast the comfort of her well- 
swept floor and burnished grate with the 
indigence and squalor of his own establish- 
ment. Not altogether pleasant is this ex- 
hibition of a trou de Judas, but the play is 
brightly written and moderately dramatic. 
Mr. Sydney Valentine and Miss Mary 
Brough play the principal parts, a match- 
making parson, at whose suggestion the 
matrimonial experiment is made, being 
taken by Mr. Charles Allan. 

Mr. Bartholeyns’s ‘Swift and Vanessa’ 
is avowedly founded upon a novel by M. 
Léon de Wailly, which has been trans- 
lated into English by Lady Duff Gordon. 
How far the indebtedness extends we know 
not. From this novel he took, doubtless, 
the scenes in low apartments in London in 
which Vanessa, hiding from the creditors of 
her mother, for whose debts she has made 
herself responsible, is persecuted by the 
attentions and violence of a certain Sir Archi- 
bald Stapleton. In its main lines, how- 
ever, the play follows closely what is known 
or believed concerning the intercourse 
between Swift and Esther Vanhomrigh, 
shows her passionate advances to him, her 
jealousy with regard to Stella, and her 
death after learning from Swift himself of 
his marriage to his earlier favourite. 
Pains have been taken with the work, and 
many incidents narrated concerning Swift 
and Vanessa are preserved. The play is, 
however, long and dull, and takes but little 
hold on the public. An interpretation 
amateurish in most cases, and generally 
ineffective, failed to commend it to the 
public. 








SEASON OF GERMAN PLAYS. 
‘ZAPFENSTREICH, & drama of military life by 
Herr Franz Adam Beyerlein, is the latest pro- 
duction of the German company holding posses- 
sion of the Royalty Theatre. It is in the full 
sense a novelty, its first appearace at the Lessing 
Theater, Berlin, having taken place so recently 
as October 29th. Since then it has enjoyed 
wonderful popularity, having been presented in 
most of the principal German towns. For this 
exceptional fortune many circumstances may be 
held responsible. Herr Beyerlein, sometime 
literary adviser to the Hamburg Stadttheater, 
whose first dramatic work it is, has won high 
reputation as a novelist, his ‘Jena oder Sedan’ 
having been one of the most conspicuous suc- 
cesses of recent days. The subject of his 
present play—the relations between the com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers in the 
German army—is so nearly associated with that 
of the treatment of privates by non-commis- 





sioned officers, which is the theme of the arraign- 
ment of Lieut. Bilse, that a measure of 
the scandal caused by ‘Life in a Small 
Garrison Town’ attaches to it. Add to this 
that the work, though gloomy, is powerfully 
written, and contains many striking situations, 
and the fact that some pother attends its pro- 
duction is easily understood. In its concep- 
tion, and in the atmosphere amidst which it is 
laid, ‘Zapfenstreich’ reminds one to some 
extent of Sudermann’s ‘Heimat,’ while its 
teaching is the reverse of Robertson’s ‘Caste.’ 
The daughter of a sergeant, a veteran of the 
Franco-German War, and the betrothed of Helbig, 
a promising young soldier, Klirchen Volckhardt 
has formed illicit relations with Lieut. von 
Lauffen. These are detected by Helbig, who 
pursues her into the officer's quarters, and ulti- 
mately into his bedroom, for which intrusion 
Von Lauffen rewards him with a sword-thrust. 
In the court-martial which follows both men 
seek only to screen the woman. Klirchen, 
who fears that her lover will perjure himself, 
tells to the court the truth with regard to her 
relations with the lieutenant, and in so doing 
breaks her father’s heart. Now comes in the 
question of caste. Sensible of the girl’s 
nobility of soul, Von Lauffen, though urged by 
his superiors to do so, cannot marry her. Neither 
can he, as the sergeant demands, lay aside his 
rank and meet him in a duel. Under these 
conditions Volckhardt, who finds his daughter 
persist in her infatuation and refuse to accept 
the life of expiation to which he bids her, 
shoots her before the lieutenant can inter- 
fere. All this is serious and earnest. The 
military scenes—and the scenes are all military 
—are powerful, and the whole impresses 
strongly an audience. Volckhardt, the first 
representative of which was Herr Klein, the well- 
known exponent of Schwartz in‘ Heimat,’ a cha- 
racter with which he has some resemblance, is 
powerfully played by Herr Behrend. The 
selection for Klarchen of Miss Margarete Russ 
shows the disposition of the management to 
subordinate the melodramatic aspects of the 
character to the sentimental. 





Dramatic Gossip, 


As at present arranged, Capt. Marshall’s new 
comedy will be presented at the Criterion on 
Wednesday next. 

THE production at the Haymarket of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s comedy ‘Joseph 
Entangled ’ is fixed for Tuesday next. 

‘Caprain Dieppe,’ a fanciful comedy by 
Anthony Hope and Mr. Harrison Rhodes, 
which has been played successfully by Mr. 
John Drew in America, is likely to be the 
next novelty, when such is called for, at the 
Duke of York’s. The piece has already been 
given for copyright purposes at that house. 

‘RoMEO AND JULIET’ is to be produced at 
the Court Theatre on February 16th, with Mr. 
J. H. Leigh as Friar Laurence, Mrs. Leigh as 
Juliet, and Mr. Charles Lander as Romeo. 

Miss Lyp1a THompson will return to the 
stage in the forthcoming production at the 
Imperial Theatre of ‘ A Queen’s Romance,’ Mr. 
John Davidson’s new adaptation of ‘ Ruy Blas,’ 
and will play the Duchess of Albuquerque. 

Mr. Kyrie BELiew, who has appeared at 
the Princess’s Theatre, New York, as the hero 
of ‘The Sacrament of Judas,’ hurt himself in 
the realistic death scene, and the piece had 
temporarily to be withdrawn. 

In June next Madame Réjane and Mr. Lewis 
Waller will act together in French, presumably 
at the Imperial, in a new one-act piece. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C. D.—V. B. R.—C. B.—received. 
R. L. D.—Too late for this week. 

Cc. F. K.—Many thanks. 

J. H. B.—Not suitable for us, 

Be notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S” 
NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
post free on application, 





THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF 
THE ENGLISH 
BISHOPS AND KINGS, 


THE MEDIZVAL MONKS, AND OTHER 
LATER SAINTS. 


BY 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. 


Being the Third and Concluding Volume of 
her Work on the Lives and Legends 
of the Saints. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
Reproductions in Half-Tone, 


Small 4to, 14s, net. 





VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under 
the supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 
Illustrations, In 5 vols, 21s. net each; or in half- 
morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. To be published at 
intervals of Three Months. 


**The New Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the Editor 
and Publishers. The book, long since recognized as a classic, 
will be more than ever indispensable.’’— Magazine of Art. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 
Large post 8vo, 5s, net. 


HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery an@ 
Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. Witb 
40 Illustrations and numerous Reproductions of Marks. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NYASALAND UNDEEB the 


FOREIGN OFFICE. By H. L. DUFF, of the British 
Central Africa Administration, with Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and a Map of 
Nyasaland. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY in 
RELATION to SIR HUDSON LOWE. By BR. C. 
SEATON, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Portrait of Sir H. Lowe. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The PRINCIPLES of WOOL COMB- 


ING. By HOWARD PRIESTMAN. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, net. 


ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By the 


Rev. J. H. BERNARD, M.A. D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's 


MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NOW READY. 


GOUNOD. By Henry Tolhurst. 
SULLIVAN. By H. Saxe-Wyndham, 


Secretary of the Guildhall School of Music. 


BEETHOVEN. By J. 8S. Shedlock. 
MOZART. By Ebenezer Prout, Pro- 


fessor of Music, Dublin University, B.A. Mus.D. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & COS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW 


NEW VOLUME BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


FORD LECTURES, 1903. Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 1 vol. 5s. net. 
C Shortly. 


VOLUME III. OF THE ‘HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART.’ 
THE SHAKESPEAREAN PERIOD IN 
ENGLAND. 


By KARL MANTZIUS. Authorized Translation by L. VON COSSELL. 
With numerous I!lustrations. Large demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Shortly, 


A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART IN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


By KARL MANTZIUS. Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net each Vol. 
Vol. I. The EARLIEST TIMES. 65 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. The MIDDLE AGES and RENAISSANCE. 46 Illustrations. 


“Dr, Mantzius is competent, by research and technical skill, to do justice to so great a 
theme. Singularly well-informed and luminous. Many illustrations heighten the interest 
of these attractive ev olumes.’ ’— Standard. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. With Preface by HERBERT P. HORNE. 
18 Illustrations in Collotype and Photogravure. 
Edition limited to 320 Copies. 2/. 12s. 6d. net. 
Nearly a century has elapsed since Faulkner first published his ‘ History of Chelsea’; 














and, although several books have since been written, nothing like a complete history of the } 


Qld Church, in which the chief interest of this extraordinary parish was centred, has as 
yet been seriously attempted. A careful study not only of the monuments, the Parish 
Registers, and other local records, but also of some two hundred documents, has enabled Mr. 
Davies to record a history of the Church, and of the principal houses in the old village, 
which goes far beyond anything that has yet appeared. 


In arranging this mass of new matter in a readable form Mr. Davies has had the | 


continuous assistance of Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE, who also writes a short preface. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON “ NATURE-STUDY.” 


ETON NATURE-STUDY AND 
OBSERVATIONAL LESSONS. 


By M. D. HILL, F.Z.S., and W. M. WEBB, F.L.S. 
With Foreword by Rev. EDMOND WARRB, D.D, Head Master of Eton. 
Numerous Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, &c. Two Parts, 3s. 6d. net each, 
PART I. NOW READY. 


JUST OUT. 


FRENCH PAINTING in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By L. DIMIER. With 47 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


In the same Series. 


DONATELLO. By Lord Balcarres, M.P.F.S.A. 58 Iilus- 


trations. 6s. net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Sir Charles 


‘HOLROYD. 52 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 











In cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, ADY). 37 Illustrations. 
(Just out. 


G. F. WATTS. By G. K. Chesterton. 


[Ready in February. 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By REMBRANDT. By A. BREAL. 60 
C. MAUCLAIR. 50 Iilustrations. Illustrations. 
IEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. FRED WALKER. ByC. BLACK. 33 
GRONAU, 44 Illustrations. Illustrations. Photogravure Frontispiecce. 
ROSSETTI. By F. M. HUBFFER. 50 MILLET. By R. ROLLAND. 32 Illustra- 
Illustrations. tions. 
DURER. By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Illus- GaTNsPOROUGH. By ARTHUR B. | 
trations. HAMBERLAIN. 53 Illustrations. ar 








JUST our, TWO POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE. 
| 


THE CENTAURS BOOTY. {1s. net | 
THE ROUT OF THE AMAZONS. “” 


“There are not many living writers of verse who can do better.”— Manchester Guardian, | 





AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


eet eee 





A NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo, és. AT THE 
| LIBRARIBS, 
| A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. __ssooxszutzrs, 
By VINCENT BROWN. pocusmanes. 
FRIDAY, 


JANUARY 22, 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 
THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE LYNCH. 
Up to Date on Questions RUSSIAN, JAPANESE, KOREAN, MANCHURIAN, 
90 Illustrations anda Map. Large demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


} ** No one has given so admirable a picture of Russian activity.”—Atheneum. 
| ** Absolutely necessary for the understanding of the Far Kastern question.”— Daily Mait?. 
“Just at this moment the very highest interest belongs to tha new book by Mr. 
| George Lynch.”— Vanity Fair. 


| THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
| THE GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND, 
With 10 Photogravures and a Map. 








| 


Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


“Ummediately, 








‘REFORMATION AND RENAIS SANCE 


(Circa 1377-1610). 


By J. M. STONE. With 16 Illustrations. Tall demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


[/mmediately. 





THE §' STORY OF VALEH AND HADIJEH. 


Translated from the Persian by MIRZA MAHOMED ard C. SPRING RICE. 
Large square 8vo, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


“Though the main story is simple, it bas subtleties of thought and expression that 
leave us amazed...... Reminds | us oF | th e passion of the ‘ Vita Nuova.’”—Daily News. 








GARDEN \.OSAICS. By Alfred Simson. 


With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 


“The writer is in true sympathy...... There isav ein of sincerity and kindly observant 
humour which is in Pleasant contrast to many of the ‘ written up garden books.’ "Times. 


| GREEN MANSIONS: a Romance of the Tropical Forest. 


‘Nature in Downland,’ ‘ Hampshire 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘El Ombu,’ 
[/n the press. 


Days,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TASKMASTER. By Alphonse Courlander. Crown. 


8vo, 6s. (/n the press. 


WHAT WE DREAM. By Frances Harrod (Frances 
FORBES ROBERTSON). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘There is something of rareness in the quality of the work. The people are all full of 
life. The story throbs with passion. Passions and characters and events are all in the 
picture, and the picture is something quite unlike the ordinary.”—Times. 


"TRUE EYES and the WHIRLWIND. By Randolph 


BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Written by a man for men, and for those women who are capable of appreciating what 


| @ real virile man is.”—Literary World, 


‘*This is a real good one. The author shows us the strength, the enterprise, and the 


| virility of young Australian manhood. The author is what it is the custom to call out- 


spoken ; but we are prepared for that in Colonial novels. The pictures of life...... are vivid 


and extremely interesting.”—Ladies’ Field, 


‘The POET’S MYSTERY. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 


Translated from the Italian by ANITA MACMAHON. Verses adapted by ALGERNON 
WARREN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘FROM a DAVOS BALCONY. By Amy McLaren. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** An exhilarating and enjoyable volume.”—-To-day. 


‘The BLACK MONK. By Anton Tchekhoff. Translated 


by R. E.C. LONG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tchekhoff, little known in England, has a reputation in Russia next after Tolstoi. 


The GODS are JUST. By Beatrice Helen Barmby, 


Author of ‘ Rosslyn’s Raid,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (/mmediately. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW SERIES 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
No. 1. JANUARY 2. 





Price FOURPENCE. 





GLOBE, January 2. 


‘*We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
and Queries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘ out of the 
queries that have appeared and been ¢nswered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
‘wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, January 4. 


“ It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and ies, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world, It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or all 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. E. H. Coleman are among those 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the 
earliest volumes of Notes and Queries. It is also 
noteworthy that there are now few districts the 
folk-lore or speech of which is not the subject of a 
small publication or, at any rate, a weekly column 
in a newspaper. For which things our contem- 
porary of the small page is to be thanked.” 


STAR, January 6. 


‘Mr. Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 

ies has been before the public. It is impos- 
sible to calculate how many busy pencils have been 
occupied in making the notes which, in obedience 
to the suggestion of Captain Cuttle, have been 
crystallized in his pages, or how much scholarship 
has been advantaged by the habit of annotation 
which has been begotten. It is now a common- 
place to say that no serious study can often be 
conducted without the one hundred and odd 
volumes of Notes and (Jueries being constantly 
laid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible, Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
conducive to long life is testified by the signatures 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors.’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
and its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








—— 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 
HORACE for ENGLISH READERS, The NOVELS of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE, 
The LIFE of LORD SEATON. The POEMS of MANGAN. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. AUSTRALIAN LIFE and LETTERS, 
FRENCH STUDIES of EGYPTIAN RELIGION. SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
YEAR-BOOKS and CALENDARS. MODERN VERSE. SCOTCH BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Our Regiments in South Africa; The Russian Advance; Hortus Vite ; Queer 


— about Japan; From Journalist to Judge; Bruges-!a-Morte ; Debrett and other Year-books 
ool, ; 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The PRINCESS MATHILDE; HERBERT SPENCER and ‘SOCIAL STATICS’; The BOOK SALEs 
of 1903 ; COLERIDGEANA. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The All Red Line; Mathematical Literature ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE | cee :—The Old Masters at Burlington House; Blake Exhibition and Sale; ‘ Miniature Painters’ 
ossip. 


MUSIC :—Haydn’s Arrangements of Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Melodies; Gossip; Performances Next Week, 
DRAMA :—Gossip, 


The ATHENA\UM for January 2 contains Articles on 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON on FANNY BURNEY. PROBLEMS and PERSONS. 

MR. NEVINSON’S ESSAYS and SKETCHES. COUNTRY LIFE in DEVONSHIRE, 
CREIGHTON’S HISTORICAL LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 

NEW NOVELS :—Prior's Roothing ; Camilla Faversham ; A Forest Hearth ; Marie Eve; The Revellers, 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Montaigne’s Journal; The History of Hérmizd; Rome in Many Lands; A 
New Edition of Strutt; A Woman’s Walks; In African Forest and Jungle ; La Jeunesse de 
Cyrano de Bergerac; L’Apprentissage de Valérie; Pour ma Finlande; The Post Office London 
Directory. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FRAGMENT from ‘The GUANCHES’; Miss OTTE; The BOOK SALES of 1903; RALEIGH'S 
*WORDSWORTH’; The ‘DIVINA COMMEDIA’ in ENGLAND ; MS. C.C.C,C. 270 ; DANIEL'S 
‘DELIA’; GEORGE GISSING ; SALE, 


ALsSo— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Round Kangchenjunga; The Home Mechanic; Geographical Literature; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—J. J. Foster on Miniature Painters; French and American Art; The Burlington Fine- 
Arts Club; “‘ Photogravure”; Sale; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—New Music ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :— The Darling of the Gods’ ; ‘Gaston de Foix’; Gossip. 


ALSo— 





The ATHENAAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—The Ipswich Apprentice Books—Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’—‘ Address to Poverty ’— 
Pronunciation of Seoul—Shakespearian Allusions—Downing Family—Bibliography of Epitaphs— 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit ’—Fraudulent American Diplomas—‘‘ New facts regarding Shakespeare”— 
West Haddon Field-names. 

QUERIES :—Western Rebellion, 1549—Glowworm or Firefly—Tinsel Characters—‘ Oxford University 
Calendar ’—Fitzhamon—Venison in Summer—Comber Family—‘‘ Synchronize”: ‘Alternate ”— 
‘ Aurora Leigh ’—Duke of Suffolk’s Head—‘ Willy Wood and Greedy Grizzle’_Kobert Giles—West- 
Country Fair—St. Patrick at Orvieto—Tuckett—Herbert Spencer on Billiards—“ All roads lead to 
Rome ”—Capt. Death—A. C. Swinburne—Raleigh’s Head—‘‘ Meynes ” and “ Rhines.” 


REPLIES :—The Mother of Ninus—Immuremert Alive—Cardinals—Wykebamical Word “ Toys”— 
‘*Fiscal”—Dr. Parkins—Shakespeare’s Geography—Glass Manufacture—Morganatic Marriage— 
Emmet and De Fontenay Letters—Carson—Pamela—Tideswell and Tideslow—“ Papers — 
“‘Chaperoned by her father”—Fictitious Latin Plurals—‘‘O come, all ye faithful”—“ From 
whence ”—Baron Wainwright—Rous or Rowse Family—Children’s Carols and Lullabies—Quota- 
tions—Right Hon, Edward Southwell—‘ Memoirs of a Stomach ’—Envelopes. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Innes’s ‘ New Amsterdam and its People’—Clarke’s ‘ Elegia Graiana’—‘ Burling: 
ton Magazine ’—‘Scribner’s Magazine ’— Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 








Price 4d. ; by post, 43d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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BY J. J. FOSTER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE STUARTS IN ART,’ &c. 
NOW READY, in 2 vols. royal 4to. 


MINIATURE PAINTERS, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Illustrated with numerous Examples selected from Celebrated Collections. 


HOR’S EDITION.—350 copies only at 5 Guineas each net, with all the Plates, many of 
Each copy is numbered 


AUT 


them in the best style of Photogravure, printed upon fine Plate Paper. 
and signed by the Author. 


ATHEN.ZUM.—“ On practical matters Mr. Foster’s experience makes him a safe guide, and his 
advice on the keeping of miniatures should be attentively considered by all who possess them. His 
knowledge of private collections, too, both of the present and past, leaves little to be desired...... 
Fester is more fortunate than some other writers upon miniatures in possessing sound critical taste. 
The splendid series of illustrations in photogravure which enrich the volumes form in themselves a 
gallery of miniature art......admirably chosen.” 


DICKINSONS, 114, New Bond Street, W. 


? 


and all Booksellers, 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEARBOOK. 
FIFTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE (1904). 


This well-known Annual has just been published at the usual price of 2s. 6d. It is 
now in such constant use all over the world that further announcement of 
it here seems unnecessary. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LimiTEep, London. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 








THE NATIONAL 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


FLAG, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 








TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
THAM CHURCH, ESSEX ; Stockport Town 


W I 
Hall Competition—Third Premiated Design; Mistresses’ 
Houses, St. Felix School, Southwold; An Artist's Cottage ; The Inter- 
national Society’s Exhibition, New Gallery; Country Houses; Archi- 
tectural Association Meeting; burch of “The Translation of 
Paul”; Arches (Student’s Column); &c —See the BUILDER of 
(4d., by post 4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or direct 
uilder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RA.8. 
| St 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; | January 15 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged | from the Publisher of the 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English ‘Trans- 





lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. KEBEN EZER PROUT’S WOR KS on MUSIC. 
Bound, each net 5s. 
2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. SEVENTEENTH 


EDITION, Revised and largely Rewritten. 
ANALYTICAL KEY to the EXERCISES in the Same, net 3: 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 


MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3 EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
8 Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Riblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


FUGUE, Fourth Edition. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. ‘Third Edition. 

MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Edition. 

APPLIED FORMS. Fourth Edition. 

The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 








TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of PRT a 2 2 — pe faa 
A } ef the STOMACH, ZARTBURN, 
BA. ae Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, HEADACHE, UT. 


And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian. 


REBECCA must be a pretty good story, as many 


publishers have approached the 
Author recently, one guaranteeing 
sale of 40,000 Copies, 


REBECCA by the foremost Aneto woman of 


etters, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
San Francisco Post, 


REBECCA is just delightful. 


Baron DE BooK-WORMS, 


REBECCA is thoroughly refreshing. 


BaRon DE Book-WoRMS. 


REBECCA bubbles over with delicate humour 


and tender pathos.—Daily Telegraph, 


REBECCA will be read and re-read, Tears and 


laughter will greet her. 
Glasgow Herald. 


REBE C CA is a clever and most attractive story. 


Birmingham Post. 


REBECCA deserves a place on the shelf that 


holds Mrs. Ewing's ‘ Six to Sixteen. 
Spectator. 


REBECCA is full of wit and pathos. We part 


reluctantly with Rebecca. 
Methodist Times, 


REBECCA is a charming study of a child. 


Westminster Gazette. 


REBECCA has won for herself an unchallenged 


place in the hearts of all who love 
children.—Hast Anglian Times. 


REBECCA is one of the most attractive children 


we have ever met in a book. 
Manchester Guardian, 


REBECCA is, indeed, a character to be remem- 


n 
bered...... From the perusal of such 
books the reader rises stimulated and 
refreshed.—Liverpool Courier. 


REBEC CA is a story where insight and sympathy,. 


the delicate touch and merry laugb, are 
blended with true artistry.—Outlook, 


REBECCA is now in its 100th thousand 


in 
America and 11th here, and is pub- 
lished at 6s. by GAY & BIRD, 22, 
Bedford Street, London, W.C, 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF POWER. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


This New Volume of Poems contains The QUEEN’S LAST 
RIDE, MY SHIPS, &c., and will become as popular as her 
* Poems of Passion’ and ‘ Poems of Pleasure.’ 





JAPAN. JAPAN. 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD says: ‘‘The chapters she bas penned 
are delightful.” 


Demy 8vo, bound in silk, with attractive side design, 
12s. 6d. net 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND 
WOMEN. 


By ALICE M. BACON. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 12 may By 
Illustrations in Colour, and 50 Outline Drawings by the- 
distinguished Japanese Artist KEISHU TAKENOUCHI. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


A JAPANESE INTERIOR. 


By ALICE M. BACON. 


New E lition, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


KOKORO. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, 


NOW READY. Price One Shilling. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


JANUARY. 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER says:—*' The Atlantic is one of 
the very best of our magazines, English or American.’ 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 








'DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, EC. 


Agency for American Books. New List post free. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The NATIONAL SPORTS of GREAT BRITAIN. With 


Descriptions ia English and French. With 50 Coloured Plates by HENRY ALKEN. 
Royal folio, Five Guineas net. 


The MICROCOSM of LONDON; or, London in Minia- 


ture. With 104 Illustrations in Colour by PUGIN and ROWLANDSON. In3 vols. 
small 4to, Three Guineas net. 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 


NIA NON NISI SOMNIUM BSSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA 
ScITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. An Kdition limited to 350 Copies 
on Hand-made Paper. Folio, Three Guineas net. 


PARADISI in SOLE PARADISUS TERRISTRIS; or, a 


Garden of all sorts of Pleasant Flowers. By JOHN PARKINSON. Folio, 30s. net. 
Also an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Vellum, Ten Guineas net. 
Nore.—The price of this book will be raised to Two Guineas net after publication. 


The } NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Hutcuinsoy.  Illus- 
ted in Colour with 59 Pictures by WALTER TYNDALE and 4 by Miss LUCY 
KEMP WELCH. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. With an Introduction by C. H. FIRTH, M.A., and Notes 
and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. LOMAS. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


The CHRONICLE of MOREA. Edited by Jonny Scamirt. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Byzantine Texts. 

DISRAELI. A Study in Personality and Ideas. By Water 
SICHEL. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The DUKE of DEVONSHIRE. By H. Leacu. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The BOOK of GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Westminster Commentaries. 


MOROCCO. By A. J. Dawson. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The LIFE of FATHER IGNATIUS. By the Baroness DE 


BERTOUCHE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A SKETCH of EGYPTIAN HISTORY from the Earliest 


TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. By LADY AMHERST, < ay. With many 
Illustrations, some of which are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d 


With many Illustrations. | 





The WORKS of CHARLES and MARY LAMB. Edited | 


by E. V. LUCAS. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. IV. DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. Vols. VI. and VII. The LETTERS. 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. By A. W. F.vx, M.A., William 


Dow Professor of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, Montreal, sometime Fellow 


of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and formerly Stanley-Jevons Professor of Political 


Economy in the Owens College, Manchester. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A MODERN BEOTIA, By Dezoray Primrose. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
The PRAISE of SHAKESPEARE, An Anthology compiled 


by C. E. HUGHES. Witha Prefatory Note by SIDNEY LEE. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


By T. D. ATKINSON. With 127 Illustrations by the Author. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A MODERN JOURNAL. By GrevitLeE Minor. Edited by 


J. A. SPENDER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN BULL’S ADVENTURES in the FISCAL 


WONDERLAND. By C. G. and F.C. G. With 45 Illustrations by F. CARRUTHERS 


GOULD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The MINERS’ GUIDE to the COAL MINES’ REGULA- 


L, A. ATHERLEY JONES, E.C. M.P., and HUGH H. L. BELLOT. 


TION ACTS. B 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 


With an Introduction and Notes by VERNON RENDALL. Demy 32mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SHELLEY at OXFORD. 


With an Introduction by R. A. STREATFEILD. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


PROTECTION and INDUSTRY. By Various Writers. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY for USE in SCHOOLS. 


By W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Assistant Master at Cheltenham College. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S LIBRARY. 


Each Volume contains about 320 pages and 30 to 70 Plates in Photogravure or Collotype 
or Colour, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
There is also an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with the Photogravures 
on India Paper, 7/. 7s. net. 
THE TWO NEW VOLUMES ARE— 


PORCELAIN. By EDWARD DILLON.| MINIATURES. By DUDLEY HEATH. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


Each Volume will consist of about 200 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
WA By R. E. D. SKETCHLEY. 
GHBUEA ma. BOUCHER. ih p LIZA, BOOKPLATES. By E. ALMACK 

an y 
as NDYCK. ByM.G. SMALLWOOD. 


emy lémo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By Tuomas HUvGHEs. 


By Tuomas JEFFERSON Hoaa. 


ges, will contain from 30 to 60 Illustrations, 
| VELASQUES. By WILFRID WILBER- 





THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY. 
General Editor—J. C. COX, LL.D. F.S.A. 
A New Series of Books—popular but exact—written by Experts and fully illustratea, 


ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. By the Right Rey. Abbot 


GASQUET, O.S.B. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF 
PLAIN AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each Volume. 
The Coloured Plates of any Book may be obtained separately in a Portfolio, 2s. 6d. net, 


COLOURED BOOKS. 

The ANALYSIS of the HUNTING The ADVENTURES of a Post 
FIELD. With 7 Coloured Plates by CAPTAIN. With 24 ey Plates by 
ee. ALIEN, a 43 Illustrations | Mr. WILLIAMS. 3s. 6d, net 

=. @onuee mes TOUR. | | The LIFE of an ACTOR. By PIERCE 
By R. 8S. SURTEES. With 13 Coloured EGAN. With 27 Coloured Plates by 
Plates and 90 — by JOHN) THEODORE LANE, and several! Designs 
LEECH, . 3s. 6d. net. | on Wood. 4s. 6d. net. 


PLAIN BOOKS. 
e COMPLEAT ANGLER. By FRANK FAI 
IZAAC WALTON and CHARLES COT- 
TON. With 14 Plates and 77 Woodcuts | 
in the Text. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 


General Editor—W. J. CRAIG. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 
An Edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays. Each Play is Edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the Page. 


The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. Edited by H. C. Harr. 


AIRLEGH. By 
SMEDLEY. With 28 Piates py GEORGY 
CRUIKSHANK. 3s. 6d. ne 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 


Pott 16mo, leather, price 1s. net each Volume. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE NEW VOLUMES:— 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. KING RICHARD II. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
MERCHANT of VENICE. ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
TAMING of the SHREW. | WINTER’S TALE. 


RARIORA. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have arranged +~ Reprints of early and rare Editions of 
certain Books in English literature. These Editions are reproduced with absolute fidelity, 
page for page, word for word, error for error. 


The prices of the Volumes vary from 2s. net to 25s. net. 
THESE BOOKS WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY ;— 


ADONAIS: an Elegy on the Death of John Keats, 


Author of ‘ Endymion,’ &c. Pisa. From the Types of Didot, 1821, 2s.n 


FRAGMENTA AUREA: a Collection of all the 


Incomparable Peeces, written by Sir JOHN SUCKLING. Printed for Humphrey 
Moseley, 1645. 


METHUEN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 
The RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


FITZGERALD. From the First Edition of 1859. Leather, Is. net. 


The LIFE of EDWARD, LORD HERBERT of CHER- 


BURY. Written by HIMSELF. Strawberry Hill Press, 1764. Leather, 2s. net. 


The VISIONS of DOM FRANCISCO de QUEVEDO 


VILLEGAS. Made English by R.I. Printed for H. Herringman, 1668. Leather, 2s. net. 


By EpwarbD 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. he en pre & CO. are issuing a Series of Volumes dealing with all the most 
important aspect cial and financial activity. 


THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES ARE :— 
PORTS and DOCKS. By Dovctas Owen, Secretary to the 


Alliance Marine and General Assurance Company. 


RAILWAYS. By E. R. McDermort, Joint Editor of the 


Railway News. 
The STOCK EXCHANGE. By Cuas. 


of the Morning Post. 


The INSURANCE INDUSTRY. By A. J. Witson, Editor 


of the Jnvestor’s Review. 








METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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